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WORDS VS. THINGS. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 


\ A 7 HILE there is difference of opinion as to the ex- 
tension of the School so as to make it include the per- 


iod of nurture in the family or that of the preparation for a trade, 


there is a general agreement as to making the instruction of 
the school cover such rudiments as are common to all prov- 
inces of education. Man’s world is two-fold—a world of na- 
ture and a world of spirit—the antithesis of nature and hu- 
man nature. What is common to all nature as the logical 
condition of its existence and functions is Mathematical law. 
Mathematics formulates the nature of time and space. It is 
obvious that man’s control of nature is conditioned upon a 
knowledge of mathematics and that a knowledge of mathe- 
matics is useful to every human being. Human society gets 
free from material bondage to nature—from its necessity to 
work servilely for its food, clothing, and shelter—by discover- 
ing the science of nature, and through art converting nature 
in turn into a thrall. To nature belongs man’s body—not 
his soul. His body is pawned to nature ; and to redeem it he 
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must labor for food, clothing and shelter. By his spiritual 
faculty of intellect he discovers the laws of nature and the 
means whereby he may compel nature to supply the wants 
which arise from nature. He compels natural forces—steam, 
water, animals—to toil and provide the food, clothing and 
shelter that he needs as a natural being, and thus he emanci- 
pates his soul from thialdom to his body. Another condition 
of matter is extension, separation in time and space. By 
subduing electricity he converts every where to a here; by 
the printed page he converts every then to a now. 





Mathematics 
of time and space, belongs therefore to the rudiments of edu- 


say Arithmetic and Geometry—the science 


cation of each and of every human being. 

Take on the other hand Language—its science is called 
Grammar, and includes under one of its divisions (Orthogra- 
phy) Reading and Writing; under another (Etymology), the 
theory and practice of the forms of words—their history, cor- 
rect use, and definitions; under another form (Syntax), the 
formation of words into sentences and the embodiment of the 
laws of thought therein ; under Prosody comes the theory of 
the esthetic use of words and the clothing of human reason 
in a form sensuously beautiful. The science of language is 
common to all human culture. Mathematics enables man to 
combine one object in nature with another and to produce a 
machine and to gather natural products for human use. Lan- 
guage enables one man to combine with another and thus to 
participate in the experience and wisdom of his fellows. Just 
as it is a necessity of all men to use nature to supply their 
natural wants of food, clothing and shelter, so it is a necessity 
of each man to combine with his fellow-men and to use their 
experience and wisdom. Mathematics—natural combination ; 
Language—spiritual combination; these are the rudimentary 
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branches of human culture,and they form the two essential 
branches of intellectual education in the school. 

Let us consider for one moment in detail this instrumental- 
ity called language, for there have been educators who failed 
to see its paramount importance in education. They have 
figured the subject rather under the following aspect: they 
have divided the world of knowledge into words and things ; 
all science of language should deal with words, all other 
science should deal with things. It is obvious, say they, that 
the science of things is more important than that of words 
and that we should have more of the science of things in 
school and less of the science of words. 

This plausible view of education attracts one chiefly by the 
fact that it ingeniously suppresses the antithesis of nature 
and human nature under the ambiguous word “ things.” It 
includes under the term things not only material objects in 
time and space but also the immaterial spiritual products 
such as arts, institutions, scientific and religious ideas—all 
human combinations in short. But when the word thing is 
used, it calls up to the mind at once (in the foreground) ma- 
terial objects such as can be presented to the senses and of 
which we can have sensuous images without the intermedia- 
tion of words. Things of the mind hover in the back-ground 
obscured by the glare of the sensuous presence of material 
things. What are these things of the mind? Not abstract 
ideas alone—mere generalizations from sense-perception. 
These are the least important. The things of the mind which 
have the most importance to us are those that arise trom the 
energy of the human will. They are its creations or combin- 
ations, or at least a joint product of it with the intellect. 
Sweep them away and you sweep away at once the entire 
fabric of human freedom, and man sits down in the ashes of 
his civilization a squalid savage—naked, hungry, and misera- 
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able. The things of the mind, created by the will and the in- 
tellect are the ethical ideas which support like timber work 
the gigantic structure of civilization. They are invisible in 
their essence to the senses, but their products are visible 
enough. What are arts, sciences, religion, the institutions of 
the family, the state, and civil society, with its myriad indus 
tries and protecting establishments, reducing as they do the 
necessary physical labor of man to a minimum and elevating 
its productivity to a maximum—what are these but spiritual 
things which, though invisible, except to the eye of reason, 
are yet more real to man than the material world around him? 
These are the “things” that he has to deal with first and 
last in this world, and their difference from material things is 
a discrete degree. For spiritual things are potencies—pow- 


” 


ers—substances. Before their might the world of material 
nature is an ever-vanishing obstacle. Reason as will and 
intellect turns the resistance which nature offers to spirit 
against itself, and makes it thus friendly and auxiliary. Hu- 
man nature is an end unto itself, and its destiny is to make 
nature exist solely for the human ends and uses. 

This realm of things of the mind closely enwraps each hu- 
man being; it is in fact the clothing of his personality, and 
the means whereby he is fed, clothed and housed: nay, more 
than this—it is the medium through which he sees, feels, and 
hears the external world. For the material world to the new- 
born child and to the savage is as different as possible from 
the material world as it exists for the educated and civilized 
man. To the new-born child what he sees, feels, and hears is 
scarcely objective to him; he does not know where his circle 
of personality ends and the world of separate objects begins : 
he will not know this until he gradually obtains a conscious- 
ness of his will power or responsibility—and he will do this 
through those mysterious mental things, the ideas of right 
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and wrong. The savage never gets clear on the subject of 
responsibility, and accordingly never gets clear on the sub- 
ject of the limits of his own personality. This fact stands 
clearly marked on the dial of his consciousness, i.¢., in his re- 
ligious creed. He worships a fetich or thing of nature, trans- 
ferring the attribute of personality, which he finds in himself 
but cannot clearly distinguish, to the world of impersonal 
things of nature. To the savage the mysterious world of na- 
ture is instinct with personal movement. He is never sure 
but at the next moment he will encounter a living personality 
friendly or hostile to himself under the guise of a natural ob- 
ject. The events of his life are all controlled by arbitrary in- 
visible will-powers, and in his ignorance of them he can only 
fear them; and strive to appease them by sacrificing to them 
something that yields him pleasure. Thus itis that the very 
lowest rudiments of human observation of nature is com- 
pletely enwrapped, colored, and distorted by the woven pro- 
duct of his will and intellect: he sees things of the mind in 
place of things of nature as they are. As man ascends out of 
savagery and the imbecility of childhood, he does this by 
deepening his thought and insight into the essence of things. 
He separates the permanent from tbe variavle and reaches 
laws as the truth of things. His views of nature modify as 
he changes his mental spectra through which he beholds na- 
ture. With new ideas or mental things he sees new things of 
nature. Underneath the science of the naturalist of our day, 
there are pre-supposed layer after layer of mental things, or 
ideas moral and intellectual—a thick deposit of spiritual 
growth. The separation and recognition of will-power as 
distinct from natural things, is a moral growth as much as an 
intellectual growth, and it has its origin as much in the slow 
evolution of political and social institutions as in the mere the- 
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oretical labors of such men as Aristotle, Bacon, Giordano 
Bruno, Keppler, Copernicus, Newton, or Galileo. 

It behoves us, therefore, to examine the conditions of the 
development of these things of the mind which are the logical 
conditions of human progress, both as regards institutions of 
civilization and the science of nature itself. These things of 
the mind if conceived only by the individuai in his isolated 
singleness never achieve reality. They do not, properly 
speaking, become things at all. They must be uttered, ex- 
pressed, before they attain reality, or else they die as idle 
fancies. They may be expressed particularly and inade- 
quately by the individual deed, generally and adequately by 
the word, by language. Here is, therefore, the divine char- 
acter of language. Language is the visible image or realiza- 
tion of reason, the revelation of human nature. Without 
language there is no revelation of human nature, and without 
this revelation of human nature there is and can be for man 
no correct science of things in time and space. 

Through this possibility of reflecting itself—of seeing its 
image in language—reason can-be incarnated in man and he 
can realize human nature and transcend the limits of brute 
nature. Language gives “local habitation and a name” to 
the limbs of reason. All institutions of man—and it cannot 
be repeated too often that human nature is revealed in and 
by means of institutions alone—are combinations or organiza- 
tions of man, united under the direction of an ideal ; all com- 
bination of man with man is rendered possible, only by means 
of language. Language is, in this sense, an institution itself 
and the primary condition—the spiritual protoplasm as it 
were—out of which institutions develop. A word as a sound 
or character visible to the eye or audible by the ear, is an 
immediate thing of nature—a particular something here and 
now; as significant of an idea it is a universal something—a 
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product of the combined energy of the will and the intellect, 


it is a truth invariable through time and space, it is all heres 
and all nows. 

By means of the miracle of language, see what is added to 
the individual man. By its means the transient and variable 
can be seized and fixed. By its means what is for one be- 
comes for all. 

The experience of one man becomes the experience of all 
men, and the experience of all is revealed to each by words. 
Without such combination as language makes possible, there 
could be no such thing as experience properly so-called, the 
flitting moment would go by forever and its event never be 
seized and retained for comparison with the next. 

Human life, when separated into its individual lives, is a 
poor affair—Thomas Hobbes pronounced it “mean, dirty, 
and short.” It is only when the labors of each are given to 
all, and all concentrated in each by means of intercommuni- 
cation and organized effort, that human life means something. 
Each individual pursues his separate calling assured that 
what he produces shall go to the market and be added to the 
aggregate wealth of the community and from thence be re- 
distributed to all so that he shall receive his share of his own 
product enriched by the addition of a share of the total labor 
of humanity. Thus it is in spirituallife. Each man has only 
to live his own life, suffer his own pain; but through com- 
munication he profits by the experience of all others without 
having to risk any thing himself. The toil and pain which 
the individual endures is only a very small affair compared 
with the aggregate toil and pains of the race, but he reaps 
nevertheless the benefits of the experience of the race with- 
out having sowed it. Indeed, it is an image of that central 
mystery in religion called the “ Doctrine of Grace.” The 
works of the individual are essential—otherwise there would 
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be no aggregate of experience—(man’s will must conspire with 
God’s will)—but all his deeds are as naught when weighed in 
the scale of the bounty that he receives—it is after all pnre 
grace and not for the sake of merit. The individual contribu- 
tion to the aggregate of human experience is likewise so small 
compared with what he receives in return as to be quite in- 
significant. 

Language, from this point of view, assumes a central im- 
portance among the things of the world of man. It is just as 
much a thing of reality as any of the things of mind, and it 
has also by reason of its sensuous phase a side of materiality 
audible as sound, and visible as character. But it is still 
more wonderful in that it is the one spiritual thing which 
reveals or manifests reason in its totality. It s itself a pro. 
duct of the will and the intellect, and, as such, an institution, 
and worthy of study, because in its constitution it has reveal- 
ed the nature of will and intellect in making it. But it is not¢- 
only a spiritual thing itself—it is the expression of all spirit- 
ual things, the means by which they attain reality in the 
world as institutions. Hence, if it be of the utmost import- 
ance in education to have a knowledge of things, the most 
important thing in the world is language, both in itself as 
realized (and realized means thinged-res—a thing) reason and 
as the miracle by which all other mental products become 
realities. The most wonderful thing in physical nature is 
Light, because it reveals all bodies and itself too. The most 
wonderful thing in the mental world is Language, because it 
reveals all spiritual things else and itself too. 

W. T. HARRIs. 
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MAKARIA. 
A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 





S. STERNE. 





Dramatis Persone. 


DEMOPHOON—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jo.aus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makaria—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tae Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kropeus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 

MiLos—An Old Athenian. 

Tue Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, $c. 


ACT III. 


Scene. Room in the Palace. Maxkarta alone. 





Adras. (aside.) How the delicate waves 
Of color, ebb and flow in her sweet cheeks ! 
She knows me well !—Yet how she shrinks from me! 
Like a shy, trembling fawn! (aloud) Makaria, 1, 
Who saw you yester in the Marketplace, 
Heard your brave, noble words, the generous offer 
Of your most precious life! 

Mak. (aside.) O what a voice !— 

And deep and strong, yet tender, sweet and mournful, 
Like the low song the sea’s great billows sing! 
—Nay, ’tis no vision, it is-he himself!— 
Would I might sit and listen fo that voice 
A day and night !—Yet gods, what is’t I think there !— 
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O it is death to hear him, look on him !— 

Save me Diana !—(Shrinks still further from him.) 
Adras. Nay, I pray you have 

No fear of me!—I will stand fur from you, (retiring. ) 

Look you, e’en here, putting that distance ’twixt us ! 


While 1 shall speak what [ have come to say, 
If you will suffer it !—(aside.) Wherefore do all courage, 
All heart and daring fail me in her presence, 
So I must plead for but my leave to speak ! 
Eros be near me thou !— 
Mak. And you are he 
Sent me the word I[ gave him a great promise ? 
Surely you are deceived !—Pray and who are you? 
I know you not,—know not your name e’en, but 
Remember in the Market yesterday,— 
I saw you with my Brothers. 
Adras. Ay, Makaria! 
Suffer I call you thus !—for long familiar 
Has been the sound of that melodious name, 
Oft spoken by your Brothers. “Iwas with them, 
My dear, young friends, I came.—I am Adrastus, 
Sprung from a Kingly house and royal race, 
Less proud and ancient scarce than yours. 
Mak. (sotto voce.) Adrastus, 
Adrastus !—Ah a noble, stately name! 
Adras. Your matchless Sire was friend unto my father, 
Who dying left me orphaned twelve months since, 
When the same foe who so relentlessly 
Has for long years pursued your race, and had 
But waited this fair opportunity 
When [in all my inexperienced youth 
Was left alone,—fell on me unawares, 
And ere I’d time to arm in my defence, 
Snatched from me all my wide domains.—Thus Jolaus, 
The same good friend who has been your protector, 
Who knew my father well, found me and bid me 
Go with him and his sons, to share with them 
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Makaria. 


What cheer and shelter and support themselves 
Might have or find. 

Mak. (sotto voce.) Ah your sad fate, in truth, 
Is strangely like our own,—like to my Brothers’, 


Dear, too unfortunate Youth ! 

Adras. And s0, perceiving 
No better course, I cast my lot with theirs. 

And journeyed through the weary world with them, 
Purposeless, aimless, without heart or hope, 
Sustained but by the love I bore those youths, 
Your brothers, and the warm affection wherewith 
They looked to me, who aided Father Jolaus 

In guarding them and guiding. 

Mak. (sotto voce.) Ah the gods 
Bless you for all, dear Youth, sweet Youth! 

Adras. This is 
The simple history [ would have you know 
Ere I shall speak yet further.—So I came 
With them to Athens yesterday, igaorant 

Of the unmeasured joy here waited me.—(speaking more and more 

passionately, 
And there saw you Makaria!—O Makaria, 
And there it was you made me that great promise! 
For | am not deceived,—O by my life, 
Surely | am not, was not, could not be! 

Mak. That promise—that—W hat mean you!—We exchanged 
No single word. 

Adras. Nor had we need of words, 

Our eyes, our hearts, rushed out to one another, 
Held sweetest whispered converse !—O Makaria, 
Llove you, love you past all words to tell, 
As yet no mortal woman e’er was loved! 

Mak. Love,—you,—Love me !—Dear Youth, sweet Youth,—Nay but 
You are full bold !—And yet,—(aside.) O by the gods, 
} cannot find it in my heart-of hearts 
‘To chide his boldness! 
Adras. Ocould L but paint 
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How all my heart was kindled at yuur sight, 


All my soul moved! How every sense drank in, 
Fed on—Nay butin vain, no more of speech ! 
For had I eloquence that moved the heavens, 
What were all words, all tongues, to tell the passion 
Has turned this heart to flame, this See fire, 
Makes all my being one great thirst and hunger 
For your sweet sight, Makaria! 

Mak. Youth.—O youth, 
No more !—Leave me,—I do implore you! 

Adras. Nay 

Turn from me not, frown not upon my daring, 
For you well know you cannot !—In your heart 
A loud voice speaks for me,—something leaps forth 
tesponsive to this fire in me.—(advancing and holding out his arms.) 
Makaria ! 
Mak. (Flying from him.) 
O gods, O mercitul gods!—O who shall save me 
From him !—from this which here— ¢ 

Adras. Spoke for me thus 

E’en yesterday,—Nay pray you fly not from me! 

Did [ alarm your gentle soul, sweet Maid, 

By my hot, hasty speech, my violence? 

Nay, I'll subdue my heart, reign in my words, 

Be tame and quiet as a fluttering bird 

That softly cooing perches on your hand 

When you do call it!—you in truth may guide me 

By but a glance!—Stand but and hearken! See, 
I go back here, where I stood first, and move 
No foot again, till you shall give me leave !— 
—Ay, even yester gave you me the promise 
‘To live, and live for me !— 

Mak. (aside.) To live,—for him! 

Adras. For yesterday upon the Marketplace, 
Before the King, your brothers and the people, 
E’en then and there, in sight of all of them 
For whom you’d given your life,—perceiving me 









Makaria. 


Was not your spirit moved, did you repent not 
Of the too hasty offer,— 
Mak, Nay, think you—! 
Adras. Say me not nay !—Wherefore when our eyes met 


Did then, e’en in the midst of your brave words, 
Breath fail you, speech grow tangled and confounded ? 
Was’t not from that same moment, life that you 
Had called not dear, not difficult to part from, 
Grew precious and most hard to render up ?— 
E’en as you uttered’ them, the words did turn 
To falsehood on your lips 7— 
Mak, (aside.) O youth who art thou, 
Phat thus hast power to read my deepest heart! 
‘That dost reveal to me what I mysclf 
Scarce dreamed !—darest thus proclaim aloud what my 
Most seeret soul in whispers scarce confessed ! 
Adras. (approaching her again. She suffers it.) 
Say me not nay, Makaria !—O you cannot, 
Cannot deny I speak the truth !—the truth 
[ read so clear with love’s unerring vision! 
Cannot now tell me that Lam deceived, 
You made no promise,—life is not more dear 
Since you have known of me,—Cannot reject me! 
O Maid past all compare !—Makaria! Love !— 
—Let me once speak it, though I perish for’t! 
Did you but know how all the barren earth 
Is changed, since first these happy eyes have lit 
Upon your face. I swear you surely took 
Some pity on me!— 
Mak. (aside.) O swect Youth !—O heaven, 
I fear me much it is the truth he speaks! 
Adras. Wook you!—Orphaned and stripped of all possessions. 
A beggared exile from my rightful KingJom, 
I was a homeless wanderer through the werld, 
With often scarce a shelter for my head, 
For but a single night.—Despuir and sadness 
Were all the portion of my soul. My frame 
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Was young and strong, but yet the heart within 


Was old and withered long before its time, 
So dead to hope, to every sense of joy, 
To every thought of glory and ambition, 
I scarcely heeded the usurper’s action, 
Cared not who won the victory or who lost, 
Conquered or was subdued, nor yet how soon 
Came to an end this profitless, vain life 
That seemed not worth sustaining day by day 
In a bleak world so ill as this, where heroes 
And gods no longer dwell—But O Makaria! (He gently seizes her 
hands. ) 
Since yesterday, O how transformed is all! 
‘The skies smile o’er me and the sun is golden, 
The sweet earth radiant with unfading glory, 
Decked for a happy, never ending feast ! 
All life is joyous as the fragrant Spring, 
Where countless blossoms burst to bud and bloom, 
And like the trees filled with fresh, stirring sap, 
I feel this heart swell high with thousand hopes, 
‘These limbs with strength to battle witha world! 
Mak. (sotto voce.) Adrastus!—O is it not my own sweet tale 
You there recount to me! 
Adras. O my Makaria, 
You wrought this marvelous change !—Tell me not now, 
—Nay but you cannot, dare not!—You reject me, 
My pleading leaves you all unmoved and cold, 
You love me not!—You do, you do, beloved! 
(Mak.4}Withdraws her hands from his, and turns her face away.) 
Nor shrink with maiden shyness from the avowal ! 
For by great heaven, we two were surely destined 
For one another !—of the whole wide world 
Jove made but you for me and me for you! 
—I swear to you-I have seen other women 
That were most fair of face, yet none e’er moved me 
So I but turned my head to look again! 
Mak. (sotto voce.) Nor have mine eyes beheld— 


















Makaria. 


Adras. Or plead against me 


You know me not, saw me but yesterday ! 
—O unto love is not one glance sufficient, 
Is not a moment as a hundred years, 
And all eternity as but an hour !— 
Mak. (aside, struggling with herself. ) 
O heaven, sweet heaven, what answer shall I make him! 
(Suddenly starting as though recollecting herself.) 
Great gods, did I then thus—(aloud.) And if it were so,— 
And if it could be as you say, bold youth, 
What did it profit unto both of us? 
Have you forgotten then that I must die, 
Die even this very eve? 
Adras. Nay by the gods, 
I swore it yesterday when first I saw you, 
And swear’t again, yon must not, shall not die! 
Mak. And who should save me? 
Adras. 1, Makaria! 
Mak. You! 
You, dearest youth !—how— 
Adras. Ill to all the temples 
And altars of the gods, and there*besiege them 
They may release you from your vow, accept 
Some other sacrifice !—(aside.) O would that I 
Might freely tell her all! 
Mak. Ono, Ono! 
Impossible !—The gods that graciously 
Received my offering, will not now return it, 
Nor should I venture ask it! 
Adras. But I will! 
Lest—you will fly with me ! 
Mak. What !—fly with you! 
How, and defraud the gods of their just due? 
—Nay, 4 great, shuddering horror fills my soul 
At the most impious thought !—I’ll hear no more !— 
Breathe not of this again!—Or is it you 
Can jest on so grave theme ? 
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Adras. (aside.) Tis as | fancied! 


But yet she loves me !—The mute, eloquent language 
Her eyes and eheeks did speak just now, confessed it!— 
O surely, surely | do not mistake !— 
And though she now shrinks from the unlawful thought, 
In time, past doubt, ’!1 win her to forgive 
The unlawful deed done but for her sweet sake !— 
(Aloud.) Then must I to the Temples with all speed ! 
Mak. You will not move the gods, perchance but turn 
Their favor into wrath !—And if you could, 
*Tis now too late !—The coursers of the Sun 
Speed swiftly toward the sea,—within an hour 
This life shall have gone out! 
Adras. No, no, not yet, 
Not yet too late, Makaria ! --O believe me.— 
Say but you will be mine!—And if I prove 
Successful in what seems to vou past hope, 
I yet do wrest you from the gods,—shall I 
Not have and hold the precious gift I win, 
Will you not give yourself to me?—Or tell me 
If all this dark misfortune had not been, 
This fatal day ne’er dawned,—all things with us 
Had flowed 6n smoothly in their natural courses,— 
Could you have loved me and been mine, Makaria? 
Mak. Perchance, dear Youth !—I know not—!—Ay, perchance 
It m’ght have been! 
Adras. Thanks, thanks !—It is sufficient! 
{ must away !—Farewell,—we meet again !— 
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THE PATRIOTS. 
(SECOND CONVERSATION.) 
(Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte.) 
|The first of these two Conversations, published by Fichte, when Napo- 
leon had not yet made war upon Prussia, was translated and published by 
me, in the St. Louis Republican, many years ago, at a time when | consid- 
ered its publication particularly opportune. The present (Second Conver- 
sation) was published by Fichte after the declaration of war, and after he 
had taken a decided stand in favor of Prussian, or rather German, resistance 
to Napoleonic aggression. It is, therefore, a piece of writing almost en- 
tirely by itself, and the first two pages constitute a resumé of the first con- 
versation, which makes any further reference needless. B., of course, is 


Fichte himself; C is any and every patriotic Philistine. ] 


C (returning to B a copy of the first conversation).—This is 
the view you took of Patriotism one year ago, at a time of 
profoundest and safest peace, as it appeared to the masses. 
To-day, let me hope, your views are changed, as your actions 
have also been different to some extent. 

B. Scarcely changed. It may be, however, that I find it 
necessary to apply the same thoughts to still further objects. 

C. I might have foreseen this reply. “ Principles are left 
unchanged by time and by the events of time, only their ap- 
plication is determined by the changed content which time 
furnishes.”” Who does not know this axiom? But is it real- 
ly merely an extension of sphere, or do I not rather seem to 
notice in you a change of principles, which have proved in- 
sufficient to you ? 

B. Let us see. My thoughts on Patriotism certainly pre- 
supposed the State to be in profound peace, and under this 
VOL. I1I—No. 3—10. 
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presupposition I considered the State from two views. First- 
ly, in regard to the form of the State as fixedly and perma 
nently established. In this respect I held and still hold that 
every citizen can do no more than to do his duty in his posi- 
tion as it is demanded of him; to go further would only pro 
duce confusion in a well-established and orderly State. See- 
ondly, in regard to the content, viz: that the State, within this 
permanent form, ought evermore to regenerate itself into a 
higher and spiritual life. I said, that this end could now, the 
instinet of reason having clearly died out, be achieved onl) 
through Science, and through Art based upon Science. From 
this I concluded, that if any citizen chose to do more work for 
the State than the duty of his position or vocation required him 
to do, he could do it either by actively promoting scientific 
clearness, or, if he should not have the ability to do this, by 
heartily expressing his reverence fur science. All this I said 


as applicable to times of peace! But it is quite different when 





war has endangered the continuance of that fixed and estab- 
lished form, within which alone the progressional develop- 
ment of civil life is possible, and when citizens are prevented 
from fulfilling their duties in their accustomed order. Under 
such circumstances the higher life, being attacked in the sur- 
roundings, which condition its possibility, must halt a mo- 
ment, in order to secure above all the sphere of its spiritual ac- 
tivity against the threatened danger. At such times the 
whole State enters into a revolutionary excitement, and the 
citizen must do more than the conception of law requires of 
him. Active Patriotism, liberal Self-sacrifice and Heroism, 
now replace the former exclusively allowable obedience to the 


laws. The property which formerly could not serve the State 





better than by being judiciously managed, should now be 
sacrificed; the life, which formerly was to be retained as long 


as possible for all civil purposes, should now be expused to 
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danger: for the State is not in its natural condition now. 
The State is in danger, and hence the welfare of all citizens is 
indanger. It is now impossible to calculate closely what every 
citizen should do; the State needs all its powers; and the 
sooner it has put them into harness, the sooner the condition 
of order and law will be restored. But all these powers can 
only be thus aroused, if every citizen freely offers all his 
powers. It is for this reason, that the citizen should do more 
in time of war than in peace. So also in time of war, and 
particularly of great danger, ought he to leave undone much, 
which in time of peace, he can and ought to do. For in- 
stance, it is foolish to dispute about a better fundamental 
constitution, while the basis of all real or possible constitu- 
tions is shaking. To do this, moreover, before all the world, 
with bitterness and passion, in such times of danger, and thus 
still more confound the minds of the excited, narrow-minded, 
and revengeful masses, is, to say the least of it, very incon- 
siderate. If we have family quarrels let us fight them out 
among ourselves after the existence of the family is no 
longer endangered. But to use the times of universal dis- 
tress for the purpose of enforcing what is believed might not 
be conceded voluntarily in times of peace, is an impiety un- 
worthy of men of culture. 

C. I must confess that by drawing a distinction between 
times of peace and times of war, you have got pretty well ont 
of the scrape and saved your consistency. But how does it 
stand now with your unconditioned rejection of a particular 
and purely Prussian Patriotism. To-day you certainly are 
only Prussian, and desite only the Prussian State and its 
allies to be victorious and happy. 

B. Certainly. But merely because unhappily all the other 
German States seemed to be compelled to forget their Ger- 
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manism, and to abandon the defence of German indepen- 
dence ! 

C. Well, these questions of mine were only about minor 
points. And I have a few more weighty objections to your 
System of Patriotism. 

You say, the instinet of reason or genius has died out as fat 
as civilization extends, which I will admit, for I foresee, 
that if I deny it, you will tell me, I do not understand what 
you mean by the instinct of reason, and that I have no know!l- 
edge of the relation in question; and that I ought first to go 
and get culture enough to enable me to speak about these 
matters. 

B. I should certainly tell you so. 

C. Now, since the salvation of mankind can come only 
through Reason, as I cheerfully admit, you expect this salva 
tion and cure of our race from the pure Science of Reason? 

B. Certainly. 

C. Iam very much astonished that you do not discover 
the very evident circle which holds you enchained. 

B. You have found a circle in my expectations? That is 
excellent. I also know of one; but at the same time its so 
lution. Develop your thoughts. I shall see whether thes 
agree with mine. 

C. Tell me candidly: is it your belief, that Kant first and 
alone of all mortals discovered the principle of the Science of 
Reason, of the clear self-comprebension ; that the Science of 


Knowledge afterwards recognized this principle, pronounced 


it decisively, and developed it systematically and logically in 
the sphere of the very first principles of reason ? 

B. Such is my belief. 

C. Do you hold, that Kant has been understood ? 

B. He has certainly scattered sparks of truth and better 


knowledge in all directions of science and into countless 
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minds ; and these sparks mixed with remaining fundamental 
errors have made error somewhat more supportable, but at 
the same time more powerful and obstinate., To penetrate 
his fundamental principle, however, and to make it the means 
of pure truth and clearness—this has of all mortals been 
vouchsafed only to the author of the Science of Knowledge. 

C. Hn passant, my friend! Do you not know that such ex- 
pressions as these, hurt you very much among the public; 
that by them you insult and incite against you all your col- 
leagues in the sphere of philosophy as well as the public at 
large ; and that they are interpreted as a self-conceit on your 
part which borders on insanity ? 

B. I not only know it, but have foreseen that this would 
be the case, before I ever uttered such expressions. It is 
now fourteen years that I have prepared myself to bear this 
as an unavoidable fate. But I cannot leave it unsaid; for as 
I wish to force these others to an understanding, I cannot 
allow them to remain in the belief, that they understand it 
already, which belief they seriously cherish. And since, more- 
over, it is lwho desire to teach it to them, I must also tell 
them, that I do understand it. It cannot be proved to them; 
for the proof that they do not understand it, can only be ad- 
dressed to one, who does really understand it; hence if the 
proof could be furnished, it would presuppose some one who 
could understand it: the very thing which is denied. But 
cheerfully as I recognize and bear the bad appearance, which 
is against me, I cannot altogether acquit the others of unfair- 
ness toward me, since J would not feel in the least insulted or 
get angry if they were again to insist that I do not under- 
stand, what indeed I do not understand. 


C. That does not touch the case. You may perhaps 
cheerfully bear to be told, that you do not understand what 
you neither learn nor can learn. But these men are charged 
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by you with not understanding, what they have studied 
half a lifetime, and what they would claim to understand 
above everything in the world. 

But let us return to our argument. Aant has therefore 
been understood only by One. How many now have under- 
stood this One and his doctrine ? 

B. The Science of Knowledge also has scattered a few 
sparks, like Aant; yet no one, as far as | know, has under- 
stood its principle. And this “as far as I know ” is decisive, 
for it is certain, that if anybody had this knowledge, he would 
make it known. 

C. Well then, I beg you just to consider for once. It is 
now more than thirteen years since you first introduced the 
Science of Knowledge. What have you not written in this time ! 
How fought and battled! What form or tone left untried! 
And you had splendid luck. For you had suddenly acquired 
a name and reputation by publishing a book,—which you con- 


sidered bad even while printing it and which you afterwards 
publicly pronounced to be bad.* 


A book which passed for some time as having Aant for its 
author. Then again the announcement of your discovery of a 
Science of Knowledge excited attention, and almost all those 
who looked for a Sectarian leader, were ready to join your 
flag. Even yet, so far as I can ascertain from divers reviews, 
you are not accused of clumsiness in expression and language, 
as good old Kant was, who did not know how to write. 

B. Indeed? Aant did not know how to write? 

C. Ofcourse not. This you may hear from the mouths of 
all our men, who can write. 


Then after a while, you thought you might succeed bette 


* Fichte’s “*Att<mpt at a Critic of all Revelation,”’ his first book, which 
at once gave him celebrity, but with which he was never satisfied.—[ Trans- 
lator’s Note. 
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by public speaking. What form and manner of public speak- 
ing have you left untried? In how many places have you 


put up your pulpit, and how many classes of men have you 
brought into your lecture rooms! , Here again you have had 
unparalleled luck. And now, after these thirteen years of 


manysided labors and exertions, you say: “No one, not a 
single one of all living men has understood, what I was most 
anxious to make them understand!” Ought you not then 
now, as a man, who claims to be sensible, see finally that 
this universal permanent, and by no means to be overcome Not- 
Understanding cannot possibly be accidental, but must be 
grounded in a principle, which makes it necessary? How can 
you hope, if you will but use your understanding for a mo- 
ment, that what in the first thirteen years has shown itself to 
be impossible, will be possible in another thirteen years, or in 
thirteen times thirteen years if you could live so long and 
continue your exertions. 

B. O,my friend, and dear counseller, [ do nothope. Who 
told you that I had hope? 

C. Why then not keep quiet and let mankind manage to 
get along by itself, while you take care only of your own 
eareer? You certainly must have many other means, to 
amuse yourself and others. Translate something, read lec- 
tures on History or make Satirical Dialogues, for which you 
seem to lack neither matter nor inclination. 

B. Verum nequeo dormire ! 

C. Ter uncti transnanto Tiberim. I might finish the quota- 
tion. But seriously and to the point. Do you then admit, 
that itis not by reason of a particularly bad will, but because 
it is downright impossible, that the present generation can not 
seize the principle of the pure Science of Reason? 


B. Iam unhappily compelled to assume the latter. 
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C. And wherein will you place the ground of this impossi- 
bility ? 

B. In the intellectual and moral corruption of this gener- 
ation. 

C. But wherein do you place the ground of the other evils 
of mankind, which can expect salvation, now that the instinct 
of reason has died out,—from Science alone? 

B. In the same intellectual and moral corruption of the 
generation. 

C. Thus the circle in your expectations is as clear as sun- 
light. Thesame corruption, which needs a cure, is incurable, 
for the very reason that it is this corruption. Now if as 
you assert, this chief cure is the only one, mankind must 
go to destruction ; as indeed it seems to do in these days; and 
you are a Doctor, who though he ean theoretically talk about 
a remedy, confesses the impossibility of applying it when 
asked to do so. 

B. The difticulty is precisely as you state it, and you are 
perfectly right in regard to the circle you have discovered in 
my expectations as far as they are expressed in that First 
Conversation you have just read. But supposing I knew a 
means to fill up the blank, which has been left here? 

C. Your fundamental assertion that Science is the only 
means to cure sick humanity, can be made to harmonize with 
your other confession, that this Science cannot be made ac- 
cessible to mankind as it is at present, only on the presupposi- 
tion, that you know a second means whereby mankind can, it 
is true, not be cured of their fundamental malady, but can be 
cured at least of the incapacity to take hold of that Science 


and thus be made gradually capable of having the complete 


cure administered. 
B. Such is indeed my belief. 
C. In that case yow must show up—independently of al. 
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other assumption—the particular ground of this incapacity 
to receive Science and the sure remedy to cure it. 

B. This I propose to do. The object of Science is, to place 
mankind in free possession of the fundamental source of 
truth and reality in their absolute unity-point; from which 
unity point all particular truth and reality, all further deter- 
mination of the first truth, is derived according to fixed and 
equally knowable laws. But the knowledge and free posses- 


sion of that unity-point is not born with man; it must be ac- 


quired. The highest that man possesses before he acquires 
it, is a mere representation, a shadow, a scheme of that real- 
ity. This shadow or scheme he necessarily in that condition 
holds to be reality itself, the higher being unknown to him; 
and thus the very first thing to be accomplished in order to 
bring him to a cognition of truth, must be to make him com- 
prehend this his shadow as mere shadow, thereby destroying 
it. 

Now the last and highest shadow which, until Aant came, 
was held by the whole human race to be Reality, was BEING. 
Kant discovered Being to be an empty shadow, and com- 
menced to destroy it in all directions, but without ever taking 
hold of it at the root. 

C. Now that I hear you say this, I can recall a number of 
passages from Aant’s writings which can have a meaning only 
on the presupposition, that he recognized Being as utterly 
empty and shadowy. But I do not’ know any other author 
who has thus understood Aant. 

B. In this particular point the Science of Knowledge has 
been better understood, and this at least is a progress of gen- 
eral knowledge. It is now pretty well known that the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge utterly destroys and roots out Being, dis- 
solving it into absolute nothing. But now it is said there 
must be some mistake about this; the Science of Knowledge 
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cannot seriously mean to say this, for Being surely is; and 


thus some seek to save themselves by attempting to protect 


this Being from dissolution by giving it the additional predi- 


cate of Absolute. In doing this, however, they only take 
away its purity and simplicity as a shadow, and make it a 
shadow of a shadow. Others, on the contrary, attempt a 
deeper analysis of this conception, in the hope of finding a 
perennial element in it. But none of them have ever dream- 
ed, that after the annihilation of this true Nothing, which 
in its permanency and quiet clearly bears the imprint of 
death—we arrive not ata Nothing, but on the contrary at the 
only true Real, at immediate life itself, which lives but is not 
—destroying on the contrary all Being—which moreover is 
not outside of itself, as all Being is, but lives in itself. 

C. Tell it to them as clearly as you have just now told it 
to me. Tell them: Not in Being is Truth and Reality, 
but only in immediate life; the former is only the shadow of 
the latter, the generation of which from out of life you will 
no doubt explain. 

B. Certainly I will. 

C. Immediate Life itself is to be seized in life as the highest 
and as the absolute. Does not that suffice? I should think, 
every one might understand this; and, indeed, if one consid- 
ers what you have said respecting the permanency of Being, 
—in which life and activity are introduced only by a com- 
plete contradiction—it seems to be immediately convincing. 

B. Unhappily it does not suffice. For the moment you 
think it thus, this life, through the mere taking hold of it on 
the part of thinking, turns again into Death, and becomes 
again Being, though you may call it ever so much life. For, 
when you think it, you change it into a lifeless and perma- 
nent thing, to which only occasionally real activity joins it- 
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self, and by changing words you have not changed the mean- 
ing. 

©. But how else can we take hold of life, except by means 
of thinking. 

B. By not thinking it as dead, as external; and by remain- 
ing One with this life: in other words, by not taking hold of 
it in thinking, but in immediate and living contemplation. 

C. Tell me, can you express yourself otherwise than I have 
just expressed myself: 7. e.—Life is, and is the only True 
Real, &c. 

B. Of course not. For language itself lies in the region 
of shadows, and when spoken falls together with Being, as its 
first and immediate shadow. Hence, what I utter is never 
my contemplation itself, and is not what I say; but is what I 
mean, what I desire to be understood by my saying; as in- 
deed we always regard the subject in daily life. It is alto- 
gether necessary, that language should come to an end at the 
first principle of real Science, and that an understanding in 
mere words of this first principle should be impossible. 

C. Your scholar can, therefore, also express himself only in 
words. Now how can you, when he utters the same words 
which you speak, know and prove to him, that he neverthe- 
less has not understood you? 

B. In the following manner. The immediate contem- 
plation of the true life is itself the spiritual life as the 
first modification of that absolute life in its root: but this 
root involves all the further determination of truth and 
reality, with all their schematic additions; and any one, who 


has but himself become that contemplation or that spiritual 


fundamental life, will clearly and easily discover these sche- 
matic additions in their generation from out of that life. Or, 
in other words: no one can seize the principle of the Science 
of Knowledge, without himself becoming it; for if he had not: 
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become it, he would merely think—i., ¢,, externalize or kill 
that principle and posit it as an external shadow. But if he 
has become it himself, then has he also become artist and self- 
originator of the Science in all its further determinations. 
Hence, although we may not come to an understanding in 
words in respect to the first absolute principle; it is easy 
enough to come to such an understanding, so far as its results 
are concerned; and as mere word agreement cannot deceive 
here. He, who cannot immediately take up the thread, where- 
soever the teacher may have dropped it, and continue the de- 
duction correctly, has understood neither the fundamental 
principle nor the first results, but he has only memorized 
words. 

C. Upon this then your assertion is based, that of all liv- 
ing men notone has truly understood your doctrine ? 

B. Yee. 

C. And quite contrary to the habit of other teachers, 
you are carefully intent to show, that you are not under- 


stood; nor do you get angry at not being understood; nor 
are you afraid that the blame may be laid to the charge of 
your talent of representing your doctrine, or to the charge 
of your doctrine itself? 


B. Quite so. I do not at all fear these judgments. 

C. Now what is the result of all this? 

B. It is this, that the reason why this generation cannot 
possibly attain possession of Science lies in the fact, that it 
neither possesses nor is capable of receiving the contempla- 
tion of immediate life. The highest mental operation it can 
attain, and wherein it reaches its greatest excellence, is 
thinking—i. ¢., the projecting of a shadow of their inner life, 
which shadow they now contemplate, being satisfied in hav- 
ing it instead of the life itself. Generally they do not even 
attain this thinking, but merely an imaginary—i. e., an arbi- 
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trary creating of shadows from the element of the given 
shadow world. 

C. But you have said that of this contemplation the whole 
previous world was deficient, until the contemplation attain- 
ed to reality and clearness in Kant. Hence, Ido not see how 
you can make the want of it a reproach to our generation, 
nor how you can establish a connection between this want 
and the dying out of the instinct of reason—which you say 
the past world possessed—or with our whole intellectual and 
moral corruption, which has not been so great, you say, at 
any previous time. But this connection you must establish, 
unless you wish to leave some important discrepancies in 
your view of our times. 

B. I mean todo so. Do not forget that I deny to our 
generation not only possession of the contemplation of life— 
which the previous ages also had not—but likewise an imme- 
diate capacity to attain this contemplation. The latter I am, 
however, not inclined altogether to deny to the previous 
ages. On the contrary, 1 believe that Kant and the Science 
of Knowledge would have been comprehended by the Greeks, 
perhaps even by the Romans; at the time of the Middle Ages 
in every country, where religious superstition was not too 
strong; and even at the times of Leibnitz, before the period 
when Locke, the Encyclopedians and our Eclecticians and 
popular philosophers undertook to teach the people. 

The reason why our generation is not immediately open to 
the attainment of this contemplation of life is this: from the 
very first moment of their development our children are re- 
moved from all contemplation, and with intentional art are 
driven into shadow and fog. Our education consists in this 
very driving thém into the region of shadows. Scarcely does 
the child’s organ develop itself to its first prattle, and offers 


thus to our expectant art an opening, then we hasten to give 
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it words instead of things, phrases instead of sensations. But 
the loud words being still to closely related to contemplation, 
we hasten to change them into dead letters, until even these, 
through mechanical facility of reading them, lose their fixed 
forms, and our children now swim in an ocean of unformed 
letters as their true world; and then education has already 
attained its first great end. The highest art of this educa 
tion consists in this: to let the scholar remain not one mo- 
ment in any primary shadow, but to drive him as fast as pos- 
sible from the shadow .o the shadow of the shadow, and so 
on; in which facility of hurrying onward the genius of the 
scholar is supposed to consist. In this manner there re- 
mains for our generation only a world of fog and shadow, 
without any substance of contemplation, truth and reality 
to hold it. The higher scientific tendencies of our age 
consist again, in once more refining, sublimating, and thus 
diluting the most dilated and refined shadows of ordinary ed- 


ucation; and then getting these most diluted of most dilu 


ted shadows to cohabit with each other, so as to generate if 


possible a pure World of Fog, destitute of all truth and real- 
ity; which business can be pursued ad infinitum without, 
however, ever fully attaining the great object: a pure World 
of Fog. There are some good men in Germany, who hold the 
Science of Knowledge as a high master in this art of sublima- 
ting Fog, and who—from a dark feeling that it should not be 
so—are therefore heartily opposed to it. I honor and love 
the source of this opposition. 

Now is it a wonder, or can it be otherwise, than that men, 
who have never, since they attained consciousness, and never 
in any region of knowledge, discovered themselves to be in a 
state of contemplation, should not be able to enter the very 
highest state of contemplation which is the source of all others, 
but should remain in that shadow and fog wherein they have 
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grown up? How can such men be supposed to observe and 


correctly take hold of the most intricate operations of spiritu- 
al life, through which, for instance, Being arises, and which 
require to be thus correctly seized in order to annihilate Be- 
ing—men, who have perhaps in their whole life never seized 
the leg of a chair correctly and as it really is? They know 
positively nothing at all. Having never been allowed time to 
seize any knowledge, and having ever been driven from one 
provisional memorizing to another; how can they know of 
knowledge itself?) Such a generation and true Science live in 
utterly Opposite elements. Science does not require of them 
development, higher culture, &e., but it insists that they 
must be born again; and this is a sheer impossibility. If, 
on the contrary, you give to that Science men, who know 
something, no matter how little, truly and correctly, because 
they have seized this something in living contemplation and 
have thus make it their free property, then that Science and 
these men are in a common element; and they now need only 
to cultivate a faculty, which they already possess, to a high 
er or to its highest degree; and this higher cultivation of an 
existing faculty is not so very difficult. 


K ROEGER. 


(To be Continued. ) 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. 


KING JOHN. 
(Concluded. ) 
ET us now pass to the story of the play and behold these 
characters in action. Before the walls of Angiers, the 


French and English armies are drawn up and the strug- 
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gle begins. The two kings declare the grounds of their 
conduct. John asserts the right of national self-control with- 
out foreign interference. Philip maintains the right of inher- 
itance, though he thereby has constituted himself the judge 
ofanother nation. Then the two Queen-mothers take up the 
dispute, the hot words fly like sparks, both indulge in a dis- 
play of the fiercest passion. Their talk descends to Billings- 
gate, that smoking falchion of female indignation; the eul- 
mination is that each charges the other with the highest vice 
of her sex—unchastity. Thus alongside the war of men we 
have the more furious, yet less bloody war of women. The 
effect of political interest upon the family is here seen to be 
the destruction of domestic harmony. Another pair of natu- 
ral enemies, Falconbridge and Austria, show their teeth in 
this interview, but do not yet bite. 

The town of Angiers is in a state of anxious inquiry, it has 
forgotten to which of the kings it owes allegiance and is whol 
ly unable to decide the question. Here they both come with 
sweet words of persuasion, but the arguments of each are so 
strong against the other that the town concludes to obey 
neither. That little commnnity has reduced the science of 


politics to its ultimate proposition: we belong to the winning 


side. The monarchs themselves must first settle which of the 
two is the more powerful, for towards him its loyalty has no 
bounds. But the proposal angers Falconbridge, it seems to 
him to be an affront to nationality, his deepest principle. He 
therefore suggests that both armies reduce Angiers and then 
they will have something to fight for. As the case stands, 
the exhausted victor would probably not be able to take the 
prize after it was won. The recusant town is on the point of 
being punished for lack of patriotic devotion, but its political 
cunning does not desert it in the hour of need, and again it is 
ready with a new proposition. This is nothing less than a 
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marriage between Blanche, the niece of King John and Lewis, 
the son of King Philip, which will make the gates of the town 
fly open “ with swifter spleen than powder. ” 


The matter is speedily arranged, John divides the English 
territory in order to furnish the requisite dower, and herein 
shows his lack of national feeling. But above all eager is the 
heart of the crafty Elinor, Queen-mother, who thus wins a 
complete triumph over her rival, Constance. The king of 
France also yields to the political situation after uttering one 
deep sigh of conscience and causing provision to be made for 
Arthur. The chief sacrifice however is the sweet and inno- 
cent Blanche. She is a princess—domestic life for her is im- 
possible, she is to be offered up to the Moloch of the State. 
She accepts her destiny with resignation, though she tries 
to infuse into her situation some of the warmth of conjugal 
emotion; still her royal birth tears her from the hearth in or- 
der to make her an offering. It is again the sacrifice of the 
Family to political considerations. The Dauphin takes the 
Princess for her lands, though he in the hollow fashion of the 
court gives an extravagant declaration of love. The object of 
such an alliance is manifest, it is to banish the conflict of the 
State by interposing the Family, to supplant national enmity 
by domestic affection. The bulwark however is very imper- 
fect, the demands of the State usually swallow up the ties of 
the Family, and a political marriage is sure to become a domes- 
tic curse. Such is the inherent nature of the present situa- 
tion. 

Let us next see what are the elements of opposition to this 
union. First Falconbridge objects most decidedly—and he 
represents the spirit of the English nation. The agreement 
dismembers the territory of England, it violates national hon- 
or, it brings submission without a struggle. Indeed both 
kings have disregarded the principles upon which they began 
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the war. John took arms to maintain the integrity of his 
country which he has now divided; Philip, “whose armor con- 
science buckled on,” has yjelded the claim of Arthur for the 
sake of his own interests, though he tries to a certain extent 


to rectify his wrong. In reflecting upon these matters, Fal- 


conbridge is disgusted and angered at the political chicanery 


of both sides; he for a moment seems on the point of aband- 
ouing his great principle of nationality and substituting for it 
self-interest or “commodity.” But this was merely a temp- 
orary fit of spleen; it is his first lesson in politics, and he will 
get over it like other people since bis time. Though he here 
says, “Gain be my lord ;’”’ he remains afterwards true to his 
lofty end, and continues to the last to be the truest represent- 
ative of the nation. 

The second person whose opposition to the marriage may 
be expected, is Constance. She sees her son’s interest sacri- 
ficed, her own rights ignored, sacred oaths disregarded; all 
her hopes are at once crushed into despair. The intensity of 
her anguish throws out words that burn like molten iron, her 
passion turns to a wild frenzy. It is manifest that her politi- 
eal ambition is so ingrained into her very nature, that to part 
with it is next to death. The question now arises in the mind 
of the reader or hearer, Which side of her double nature is 
the stronger, the queen or the mother. Her grief at present 
results from not being queen, for she is still,mother, still pos- 
sesses her boy. The severest test is soon to be applied. Con- 
stance will lose her little son in the approaching battle; she 
will then be no longer mother; _ her conduct in that situation 
must tell which is the deeper principle of her character. But 
now it is her political disappointment that lashes her feelings 
into a tempest of passionate utterance. 

The third opponent of the alliance with England, and hence 
of the marriage of Blanche and the Dauphin, is Pandulph, 
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the representative of the Church, which has excommunicated 
King John for disobedience to its mandates. The Church 
thus asserts an authority above the State; it is also an or- 
ganized power with mighty instrumentalities for enforcing its 
will. Now comes the conflict between the religious and the 
political institutions. King John boldly proclaims the inde- 
pendence of the nation : 
no [talian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So under heaven that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 

This is a most emphatic statement of the political signifi- 
cance of the Reformation which brought about the subordina- 
tion of Church to State. Pandulph on the contrary asserts ec- 
clesiastical supremacy, absolves the nation from its allegiance, 
takes away kingship—in fine, he seeks to destroy utterly the 
civil relation between monarch and subject. He proclaims 
that the assassin of John is to be “canonized and wor- 
shiped as a saint,” a monk will hereafter seek to obtain this 
most holy laurel. 

The Legate also commands the recent agreement to be bro- 
ken, and the French army to be employed against the English 
heretic. Let us now watch the father and son, Philip and 
Lewis, acting in accordance with their different principles. 
The son is without conscience. He sees in the present turn 
of affairs an opportunity for personal advantage greater than 
those which the fulfillment of the marriage contract offered, 


—he uses the Church as a means. At once he becomes very pi- 
ous, and insists upon obedience to Pandulph’s order. To be 
sure he violates good faith, and endangers the new-born Fam- 
ily to which he has pledged his sacred fealty. But these are 
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moral considerations which have not the weight of a feather 
against his self-interest. 

Passing to the father, we observe one of the most profound 
collisions to be met with in the works of Shakespeare. Philip 
possesses a powerful, indeed controlling principle in consci- 
ence. Good faith, amity, oaths are spiritual elements which 
he cannot disregard. But here is the Church which com- 
mands him to break them, and the Church, too, is a principle 
which he acknowledges most devoutly. What is he to do? 
Philip hesitates to obey the mandate of Pandulph, and main- 
tains the right of moral obligation as revealed in the human 
heart. It is the grand function of the Church to foster and 
enforce the moral conscience of man; but the Church now 
has a political end to which it subordinates its religious end. 
It is thus in contradiction with itself, and is really destroying 
the purpose of its existence. The king of France therefore 
asserts the internal spirit of the Church against its formal 
authority. 

But Pandulph is just the man who has been trained by a 
rigid scholastic discipline to meet and put down such cases 
of rebellious conscience. His argument goes to enforce the 


submission of private judgment to ecclesiastical control, and 


to assert the supremacy of the external organization of relig- 
ion to its internal behests. Most subtly does he point out 
the contradiction between these two principles: 


It is religion that doth make vows kept 

But thou has sworn against religion. 

By what thou swear’st against the thing thou swear’st, 
And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 


Against an oath. 


The form also is most happy; the bald, logical utterances 
of scholastic divinity echo from every line; the vein of fine- 
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spun casuistry, comfusing the head and misleading the heart, 
gives a suspicious subtlety to the whole speech. But it is far 
from being a mere sophistical jingle of words; on the con- 
trary itis a genuine statement of the right of religious authori- 
ty against the right of individual opinion. There is, however, 
a most important suppression in the argument of the Legate ; 
it is that the prime duty of religion is to quicken the consci- 
ence of man, and when the organization of religion, the 
Church, for its own purposes seeks to deaden that conscience, 
its right of existence has ceased. Philip is manifestly not 
convinced, but withdraws his opposition, and henceforward 
drops out of the play. 

The mandate of Pandulph causes still another struggle—it 
threatens the disruption of the Family, here represented by 
the Lady Blanche. The agreement for which her marriage 
resulted is broken—broken by order of the Church which 
makes marriage a sacrament. Which shall she follow? hus- 


band or kindred? It tears her heart asunder to decide. 


Blanche differs from the other women of the drama, in having 
no political ambition; she is the true woman; devotion to the 
Family is her whole nature. But the Family is now at war 
with itself, so must she be; both Church and State sacrifice 
her to their purposes. She was born to be an offering, her 
lovely form is mangled in the conflict of nations; the last 
note that we hear from her is a wail of agony over her situa- 
tion. 

If we now sum up the collision in which the Church is in- 
volved, we find it to have three phases: the collision with 
State, Family and Morality. A political supremacy is the 
ultimate object of the See of Rome. In carrying out this ob- 
ject it comes into conflict with the entire sphere of ethical 
relations. It compels the individual to fight against his na- 
tion, to disregard his domestic ties, to surrender his consei- 
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ence. Now since religion must have these ethical principles 
as its only true content, it has reached a condition of abso- 
lute self-contradiction—its organization has turned into the 
bitterest foe of that which it was created to secure. The op- 
position between form and spirit is carried to the point at 
which they entirely fall asunder, and a breach is inevitable. 
But the Church for the present triumphs over all its obstacles, 
it subordinates State, Family and Conscience to its designs— 
the schism within it has not yet sunk into the mind of Europe. 

This great conflict is not portrayed by the Poet with par- 
tizan bigotry and malice, but it is shown in its simple purity, 
in its true colliding principles. The old play of King John, 
which Shakespeare probably took as the foundation of the 
present work, is full of Protestant rancour and one-sidedness. 
But here each element is given in its validity as well as in its 
inadequacy. The result is curious: Shakespeare has been 
claimed to be both a Catholic and a Protestant; but he is nei- 
ther; he is the Poet who sees in every great struggle two con- 
flicting principles, each of which has its truth and its error, 


its right and its wrong, yet one of which is supreme. His 
oath to his genius is: I shall show both sides as they are, by 
the eternal gods. 


No doubt here is witnessed the same contest logically which 
is known in history as the Reformation. That movement 
was a protest of Conscience, Family, and State against the 
crushing formalism of the Church. The result of it was, that 
it established in a part of Europe at least the subordination 
of Church to State, it justified the Family by abolishing 
celibacy, it generally upheld the right of private judgment, 
in regard to matters of Conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the Church is not without its strong justification, and Prot- 
estantism is not without its serious weakness. The Poet has 
taken the precaution to throw the struggle into a period long 
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antecedent to the Reformation, and thus exhibit purely the 
principles at issue without exciting the blinding passions of 
theological controversy which the real event would awaken. 
Nor are the principles confined to Englishmen. King Philip 
of France is a Protestant, uttering the protest of Consciences 
in a far higher sense than King John. 

The two armies now fight the battle. England is victorious 
on all sides, Nationality is asserted triumphantly against 
France and the Church. The hero of the fight is Falconbridge ; 
it is his spirit which animates the English hosts. The great- 
est result of the victory is, that Arthur, the claimant of the 
throne, is taken prisoner. But. this is the supreme misfor- 
tune of John, and constitutes the turning-point of his destiny. 
Arthur abroad, supported by foreign foes, is an external dan- 
ger which unites all England under the banner of the king: 
but Arthur, a captive at home, is the object of royal suspi- 
cion and popular sympathy. The trouble now becomes inter- 
nal—this is just the transition to the second movement. As 
long as the enemy of the nation supports the heir, the nation 
supports the usurper in the external struggle; but when the 
struggle ends, the usurper must not assail the heir, who also 
has his right. Thisis just what John proceeds to do, hence 
arises the internal struggle. The theme is nationality against 
inheritance, the former is supreme, yet the latter has its valide 
ity. From disruption within to national restoration will be 
the course of the second movement, ending in the coronation 
of anew monarch. Here also are the same two threads as 
before. 


The English thread may now be taken up and followed 


through to the end.: John orders Arthur to be put to death, 


thus abandoning his first support, the nation, and seeking to 
obtain by crime the title. But thereby he really loses his 


only claim, for he is not truly a ruler now, and moreover he 
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acknowledges by his conduct the superior right of Arthur. 
But the young prince is not murdered ; he perishes in attempt- 
ing to escape from prison. His character is that of pure 
innocence and sweetness, to which childhood is added; still 
fate has made him the centre around which gather foreign 


war and civil dissension. The life of a guiltless boy thus seems 
to threaten, at least to disturb, the life of a nation. He would 
like to divest himself of the struggle by forgetting his origin 


and turning shepherd, but royal birth makes him a sacrifice. 
Still he must be got rid of, and as he had done nothing worthy 
of death, the Poet disposes of him by accident. The pathos 
of his situation results from the sight of an innocent and 
amiable youth thrust between the shears of national destiny. 

There is here a question about the character of Hubert, 
Arthur’s keeper. Did he intend to put out the young prince’s 
eyes and then yield to the piteous entreaties of the latter? 
Or was the whole transaction designed by him in order to 
“fill these dogged spies with false reports”? Hubert after- 
wards says repeatedly that he never entertained the thought 
of murdering the child, and we must accept his statement or 
consider him guilty of prevarication. To burn out the eyes 
and to kill are not the same thing; perhaps Hubert inten- 
ded to do the former, but not the latter; in this manner all 
his declarations and acts maybe reconciled. The question 
has two sides; still it comports best with the whole text to 
consider him a man of noble instincts under a rude exterior, 
whom even Arthur loved though his jailor. The king has 
simply made a mistake in judging of Hubert’s character by 
his rough appearance, a mistake which Hubert resents both 
in deed and in word; for he saves the young prince, and de- 
clares to John in person, who had really entrapped him into 
the promise of murder before he knew it, 
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Within this bosom never entered yet 

The dreadful motion of a murderous thought, 
And you have slandered nature in my form, 
Which, however rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 


Than to be the butcher of an innocent child. 


This passage doubtless gives the true explanation of his 
character, and is the test by which every thing else said or 
done by him is to be measured. 

A great change is now to be observed in the king. He be- 
comes suspicious in mind and dilatory in action; he is plot- 
ting to secure the title which springs from birth, and he gives 
the nation over to discord from within and to invasion from 
without. He has done a great wrong, guilt destroys his mental 
repose and undermines his outward activity. His opposition 
to the Church has also turned into an abuse, he plunders it 
for money instead of resisting its political encroachments. 
The struggle both with Arthurand with Rome has been pushed 
beyond the limit of right into the realm of violation. Such is 
generally the case with the conqueror, he knows no bounds, 
and he ends by subverting in victory the very principle which 
he fought to establish. The psychological change and the po- 
litical change exactly correspond, one reflects the other. 

Now comes the reaction against him which shows itself in 
two forms, internal strife and foreign invasion. Of the trou- 
bles at home, the first is the revolt of the nobles, whose chief 
representative is Salisbury. The wrongs committed by the 
king make them disaffected, and finally the death of Arthur 
drives them into open rebellion. Thus however they fall into 
as deep a violation as the king, they become the assailants of 
the nation. Moreover their conduct is partially based upona 


mistake about the manner of Arthur’sdeath. Their wrong is 
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manifest, they would sacrifice the independence of their coun- 
try to their moral indignation. Conscience now turns 
against nationality, as in the case of the French king it turned 
against the Church. This is the most modern of all collisions 
to be found in Shakespeare, it belongs in its full development 
to our own time, it gives an expression of the conflict between 
the individual sense of duty and the authority of institutions. 
Bat in the scope and intensity which it has in the present age 
it does not belong to the Shakespearian world. 

The second internal trouble is the dangerous commotion 
among the people. These acts of John they feel to be de- 
structive of peace and justice, this feeling they express not in 
the form of an abstract proposition, but they take the mani- 
festations of nature for their language. At once the whole 
physical world becomes the mirror of the political world, the 
storm, the sun, the moon, the bird are omens which prognos- 
ticate the revolutions of society and the destiny of the indi- 


vidual. Such is the employment of the supernatural appear- 


ance by the Poet, itis a mode of expression for what lies 
vaguely in the feelings, it is not mere superstition, it tells the 
truth though darkly and remotely. In this very play Shakes- 
peare puts into the mouth of Pandulph, the man of intellect 
and not of emotion, a full explanation of his method: 


No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
Aud call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
The culmination of this popular feeling is found in the pro- 


phet who foretells in wild and often frenzied utterance the 
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consequences of national wrong. Here he is too, Peter of 
Pomfret, who has declared that the king will deliver up his 
crown “ere the next Ascension-day at noon,” and who goes 
through the country “with many hundreds treading on his 
heels.” It is merely a way that the people have of declaring 
their deepest conviction that retribution will be visited upon 
the violator of right, and that the conduct of John merits de- 
thronement, even death. | This judgment they read in nature 
and hear from the mouth of the seer, the justice of this world 
is the religion of the next. 

The king has thus alienated the three estates of his realm, 
Clergy, Nobles, Commons. He sees the result and tries to 
make his deeds undone. He seems to repent bitterly of the 
supposed murder of Arthur, he seeks reconciliation with 
the indignant lords. But in these retractions he proceeds 
not from principle but from weakness, it is net so much 
repentance for a wrong as terror at a great mistake. Then 
follows his cowardly submission to the Chureh in which he 
surrenders to Rome national independence without reserve. 


This is the completion of his downward career, he has totally 
reversed his first patriotic position, he has declared by his 
act that he is not the sovereign of free England. But the na- 


tion will not perish, it has a guardian in the person of Falcon- 
bridge who still is ready and able to protect it against all its 
enemies both foreign and domestic. The king’s submission 
is shown to be utterly fruitless, it does not rid the country of 
the foreign invader, for Pandulph can not force the Dauphin 
to retire; nor does it secure John even against the religious 
enemy, for a member of the plundered clergy, administers to 
him a fatal draught of poison. Such is this impressive: his- 
tory, it shows the fate of the ruler who begins by maintaining 
nationality and then sinks to its surrender, he destroys his 
own authority and logically deposes himself. 
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We may now take up the French thread of the second 
movement, beginning just after the English victory. It is 
first to be seen how Constance will endure the captivity of 
her son. Hitherto she has been the politician, but at present 
she will manifest the mother. It is not the loss of the throne 
which now seizes hold of her mind, her ambition is sunk in 


the terrific violence of maternal grief. She wants to die, re- 


jects all comfort, refuses the religjous consolation of the 


future state, and ends in madness. Most awful yet deeply 
significant is that passage wherein her sinking reason leads 
to a disbelief in the restoration of her lost child in Heaven. 
Only through the imagination can she bring back her pretty 
Arthur, but to take his image for reality is insanity. Over 
the rest a veil is drawn, we merely learn of her death after- 
wards in a fit of frenzy. Hers is a most profoundly tragic fe- 
male character in which the conflict between the political and 
domestic relation is expressed with a Titanic intensity. But 
motherhood wins the triumph, yet it is a triumph which costs 
both reason and life. 

The next move on the part of the French is the invasion of 
England, which is strongly urged by the Legate. He has 
clearly fathomed the character of John, and partially that of 
the English people. His sagacity tells him that the king 
will murder Arthur and thus excite disaffection. His argu- 
ment seems so plausible that the Dauphin is convinced and 
makes the expedition, but the conscientious father, Philip, 
does not appear to have taken part. It will be noticed that 
Pandulph in these discussions rests his foresight upon gen- 
eral principles and not upon instinct, he is the man of under- 
standing and not the prophet. He states the exact ground of 
French success and of English misfortune, it lies in the cap- 
tivity of Arthur which is thus the turning point of the drama. 

The revolted English nobles come to the aid of the invader. 
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Their moral conscience has driven them to abandon their 
country and desert to its foe. They, when surrounded by 
French soldiery on every side, feel the torturing contradiction 
of their conduct; Salisbury in deep distress gives utterance 
to the struggle in his bosom. It causes him sorrow to “ heal 
the inveterate canker of one wound by making many;” he 
feels the bitterness of having to “‘ step after a stranger” here 
in his own fatherland, and to follow the “ unacquainted col- 
ors” of the ancestral enemy of his people. So the moral man 
becomes aware of guilt in carrying out his one-sided prinei- 
ple, and conscience has fallen into an utter contradiction with 
itself. The cause is not left in doubt, he has not been able to 
see that his duty to the nation is first and supreme, and this 
is his contrast to Falconbridge. Hear his defence and judge 
of it, evil must be done that good may come: 

For the health and physic of our right, 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 


Of stern injustice and confused wrong. 


Thus morality has surged over to the support of its direst 
foe, the so-called Jesuitical maxim. 

But the full consequence of the deed is yetto come. These 
nobles are traitors, hence the thought is near that they may 
betray one side as well as another. To the French, therefore, 


they are objects of suspicion, which is increased by Salis- 


bury’s strong expressions of grief at the state of his country. 


The Dauphin, too, is by nature inclined to suspect a moral 
person as not subservient to his purpose. The result is, as 
they betray, so they are betrayed, their action is about to be 
brought home to themselves. They are warned in season and 
escape, returning with deep thankfulness to the nation even 
under that king whom they had before deserted. Let the 
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conscientious, but wrong-headed men, learn a lesson and be 
saved, this time at least, saith the Poet. 

But now we are to have a final exhibition of the Legate and 
the Dauphin. John submits to Rome, Pandulph orders the 
French army to withdraw. The Dauphin from the obedient 
son of the Church becomes ina breath its most refractory 
child. What is the matter? His political interest now con- 
flicts with religious authority and he in his turn has come to 
refuse subordination to Rome, he is just where John was be- 
fore. The Dauphin has no conscience, the Church is employ- 
ed by him simply as aninstrument. But Pandulph is truly a 
comic figure, here his deep policy has swallowed itself, the 
State which he invoked to subject State to Church, very na- 
turally refuses to be subjected itself. This is just the old 
struggle over aggin; the Legate is exactly where he began. 
Such is the outcome of the political authority of the Church, 
it shows indeed a comic retribution ; when the end is supposed 
to be gained, it is simply lost. Pandulph vanishes, and Lewis 
declares for battle. 

England therefore must look for defence to her own stal- 
wart arm, an Italian priest cannot secure natural autonomy. 
Now is the time for the hero te enter, and assert his princi- 
ple. On the spot he appears, uttering the defiant voice of the 
nation against France, the Church, and domestic traitors. Fal- 
conbridge was deeply disgusted at the submission of John, but 
that could not taint his devotion to his country. His moral 
indignation also was intensely aroused when he beheld the 
dead form of Prince Arthur lying upon the rocks, but he never 
entertained the thought, for that reason, of deserting to the 
hereditary foe of his native land. In all his actions there is 
seen the same adamantine fidelity to England, and his extrav- 
agant laudation of her valor and greatness comes from his 
inmost soul. As opposed to the ecclesiastical, domestic, and 
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moral person, all of whom are represented in the drama, he is 
national. This does not mean that he wantonly disregards 
these other principles, but in case of a conflict between them 
and the nation he goes with the nation. 

Under his leadership England triumphs a second time over 
France and the kingdom is brought back to internal harmony. 
Corresponding to this national restoration is the death of the 
sovereign who was unable to uphold the principle of his 
country. A new king must-begin the new epoch, he is the son 
of John, and hence the conflict between inheritance and pos- 
session which opened the play is now solved. But at the same 
time it is announced in thunder-tones that the heir must be a 
ruler, that he must truly represent the deepest national aspi- 
ration, that the loss of birthright shall follow like destiny 
upon his desertion of nationality. It is the same lesson both 
in the case of Arthur and in the case of John, the right of 
succession is valid within its limitation; but when it conflicts 
with the right of the nation, it must be set aside. Such has 
always been the fundamental principle of the English people, 
though to maintain it has cost many an intestine struggle 
The final solution came by taking away from the king politi- 
cal power, so that he could not be the supreme representative 
of the nation, and leaving to him the empty right of inheri- 
tance. But this revolution was destined to take place long 
after the time of Shakespeare. The play ends, the last per- 
son to leave the stage is Falconbridge, there he stands speak- 


ing to future England and inspiring it with his own lofty 


spirit of nationality, as he utters words which stir the breast 
like the trumpet-call of battle. 


D. J. SNIDER. 
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Chas. Kemble—Shakespeare Readings. 

Fanny Butler Kemble—Atlantic, Sept., 1860 (Notes on 
Shakespeare. 

W. Kenrick—Falstaffs Wedding: a Comedy. Introduction 
to the School of Shakespeare. 


H. W. King—Specimen of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


P. Konewka—Midsummer Night’s Drean, illustrated with 
24 fine Silhouettes. 





Topical Shakespeariana. 


Lacy—Acting Edition of Plays. 

Mary Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare (Charles Lamb). 

W.S. Landor—Imaginary Conversations (Citation of Shake- 
speare before Sir Thomas Lucy. Poems. 

J. R. Lane—Chas. Kemble’s Readings from Shakespeare. 

J. A. Langford—The Tercentenary Year: Poems in Mem- 
oriam. 

J. W. Lathbridge —Shakespeare Almanac, 1849. 

Lansdowne — Works. Three Plays: The Jew of Venice 
Preserved, from Shakespeare. 

F. A. Lee—Coriolanus photolithographed. 

Thos. Legge—Richard III. 

Goodwin Lewis—Shakespeare’s Creations. 

Lessing—Discussion of Plays. 

Robert Lemon—London Atheneum, 1857-107, 1856-1467, 
1574, 1611. Calendar of State Papers, 1547. 

James Lenox—Historical Magazine (Plays in Folio). 

C. R. Leslie— Recollections. 

Richard Leveridge — A Comic Masque of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

W. J. Lightfoot—Notes and Queries, 1864 (Shakespeare in 
Kent). 

G. Lillo—Mariana (Imitation). 


Thersites Literarius—Address to readers of Shakespeare. 

R. Lloyd—Shakespeare: an Epistle to Mr. Garrick. 

Thomas Lodge—Rosalind (Source of Winter’s Tale). De- 
fence of Poetry, &e. 


J. R. Lowell—Among My Books (1st Series). 

George Lunt—Three Eras of New England and other Ad- 
dresses—(a Shakespeare Research). 

Alex. Luders— Essay on Character of Henry V. when 
Prince of Wales. 


VOL. I1I—No. 3—12. 
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Lord Lyttleton—Ephemera. 

John Lydgate—Translation of John Bochas. 

Macbeth—Might and Mirth of Literature (Figures). 

Macdonell—Essays on Hamlet and the Tempest. 

D. Maclise— Original Designs for Seven Ages of 
Man. 

Sir. F. Madden—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1810-I-262. Ob- 
servations on Autographs of Shakespeare. 

Sir. J. Mackintosh — Edinburgh, 9-34. Works. 

W. D. Mackray—Notes and Queries, 1865. (Entries re- 
specting the Family of Thos. Shakspere). 

E. Malone—Caveat Against Booksellers. Hist. Account of 
Rise and Progress of Eng. Stage. 

T. B. Macaulay— Dryden. Mitford’s Greece. Milton. 
D’ Arblay. Principal Italian Writers. Moore’s Byron. (ro- 
ker’s Boswell. 

Christopher Marlowe—King John. (Ascribed to Shake- 
speare). 

Marsh—Shakespeare Playing Cards. Shakespeare’s Rid- 
dles. 


Masson—British Novelists. Essays in Biography and 
Criticism. 


J. Martin—Seven Ages of Man Illustrated. 

T. G. Mathias—The Editor, the Booksellers, and the 
Critics. 

Kenny Meadows—Etchings. 

Courtney Melmoth—The Shadow of Shakespeare: a Mon- 
ody. 

A. Meadows—Hamlet: an Essay. 

J. E. Mills—Shakespeare Oracle. 

John Milton—L’ Allegro (Allusion). Epitaph in Second 
Folio. 





Topical Shakespeariana. 


N. Michel—The Shakespeare Festival: an Ode. 

James Miller—The Universal Passion. 

Tycho Momsen—Atheneum, Feb. 7-1857. 

W.T. Moncrieff—Shakespeare’s Festival, or new Comedy of 
Errors. 

Tom Moore—Memoirs. 

Montemayor—Diana. 

J. Morgan—Coriolanus Travestie. 

Moser— European Magazine, 1809. 

Anthony Munday—Jobn a Kent and John a Cumber. 

Moses and Son—Tercentenary of Shakespeare. 

J. Mortimer—Shakespeare’s Characters (Illustrations). 

Sir. Thos. More—Tragical History of Life and Death of 
Richard III. 

Max Miiller—Chips from a German Workshop III. 
(Eulogium). Science of Language, Ist Series, 267 (Number of 
Words in Plays). 

Thos. Nash—Pierce Pennilesse’s Supplication to the Devil. 

J.P. Neale.—Views of Stratford-on-Avon Church. 

P, le Neve—Cursory Remarks on some of the Ancient 
English Poets. 

Sam’l Neil—Notes and Queries, 1864. (The 2d Shake- 
speare). 

James Nichols—Notes on Shakespeare. 

John Nichols—Six Old Plays, 1779. Notes on Shake- 
speare. 

John G. Nichols—T. Fisher’s Ancient Frescoes on the Walls 
of the Chapel at Stratford. 

P. Nichols—The Celebrated Letter of Sir. T. Hanmer. 

Nichols—Literary History of 19th Century (Correspon- 
dence between Lewis, Theobald, Thirlby, and Warburton). 


Literary Anecdotes. Illustrations of Literature. 
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S. Nicholsun— Acolastus his Afterwitte ( Plagiarisms 
from Shakespeare). 

J. Parker Norris—American Bibliopolist (Gossip). J. Boy- 
dell’s Gallery of Illustrations. 

W. K. Northall—Macbeth Travestie. 

Northbrooke—Treatise on Dicing, Playing Cards ete. 

Thos. Norton—Gorbodue. . 

John Ogden— Varieties in Verse. 

Wm. Oldys—MSS. Notes to Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets. 

John O’Leary—Catalogue of Pictures Painted by Single- 
ton. 

Onslow—Burnet’s Own Times (Anecdote). 

Orton—Familiar, Verses from the Ghost of Willy Shake- 
speare to Sammy Ireland. 

Thos. Otway—Caius Marius. 

W. E. Oulton—Vortigern under consideration. 

Wm. Page.= Scribner’s, 10-558. 

Henrietta Lee Palmer—Stratford Gallery (Illustrations). 

E. Peacock—Academy, Oct. 21, 1876 (Shakespeare’s Possi- 
ble Troth-plight). 

W. Pearce—The Haunts of Shakespeare: a Poem. 

Sam’! Pepys—Diary. 

F. Peck—New Memoirs of Life and Writings of Milton. 

W. Perry—Treatise on the Identity of Herne’s Oak. 

Phillips—Theatrum PoetarumfAnglicanorum. 

Philalethes—Shakespeare MS. in Possession of Mr. Ireland, 
Examined. 

J. W. Pinks—Country Trips, &ce., 1860. 

J. R. Planché—Costumes of As You Like It. 

J. M. A. Plumptree—Observations on Hamlet. 

J. Poole—Hamlet Travestie. 
Poynders—Literary Extracts. 
Alex Pope—Imitations, Book II, Epistle I. 














Topical Shakespeariana. 


Sir J. Prior—Life of E. Malone. 
K. Prescott—Shakespeare: Rava Avis in Terra. Remarks 


on Shakespeare. 
W. H. Prescott—Miscellanies. North American Review, 
19-253, 35-168. 
Mary A. Wells Pumpelly—Galaxy, 15-733. Shakespeare: 
a Poem. 
Henry Purcell—Adaptation of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Josiah P. Quincy—MS. Corrections from a Copy 4th Folio, 
1854, 
A. Ramsay—Shakespeare in Germany (Places and Dates). 
H. Repton—The Bee (Illustrations). 
Retzsch—Shakespeare Gallery. 
J. Reynolds—Dolarney’s Primerose. 
John J. Reed—Prospectus for the Publication of an Ameri- 
can Edition of Boydell’s Illustrations. 
Barnabe Rich—Farewell to the Military Profession. 
Rimbault—Who was Jack Wilson? 
Rhodes—Shakespeare’s Dramas Illustrated. 
J. Ritson—The Stockton Jubilee. English Anthology. 
The Quip Modest. 
Geo. Edw. Rice—An Old Play in a New Garb (Hamlet). 
Abby Sage Richardson—Atlantic, 23-665, 24-188, (Hamlets 
of the Stage). 
W.C. Richards—Shakespeare Calendar. 
Sam’! Rogers—Recollections. 
Rooney—Pamphlet on the Discovery of the Rare Hamlet. 
Wm. Rowley—Fortune by Land and Sea. 
N. Rowe—Tragedy of Jane Shore (Imitation). 
L. 8. Ruhl—Sketches for Shakespeare’s Plays. 
James Rush—Hamlet: a Dramatic Prelude. 
Thos. Rymer—Short View of Tragedy. 
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W. L. Rushton—Shakespeare as Illustrated by Old Au- 
thors. England as seen by Foreigners. 

Miss Rumsey—Translation of Tieck’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 


Wm. B. Rye—England as seen by Foreigners, &c. ; 

Sir Walter Scott—Works. Life. Essay on the Drama. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

George Sand—Letter to M. Regnier (Adaptation of As You 
Like It). 

Vincent Savolio—His Practice: in Two Books. 

C. A. Schwerdtgeburth—Appendix to Shakespeare’s Dra- 
matic Works. 

A. Scolaker—Polimanteia, 1594. Return from Parnassus, 
1606. Daiphantus, 1604. 

©. Severn—Diary of Rev. John Ward. 

Chas. Selby-—Antony and Cleopatra: a Burletta. 

Thomas Shadwell—The Tempest: an Opera. 

W. Shirley—Edward the Black Prince: after the manner 
of Shakespeare. 

M. Sherlock—A Fragment of London, 1786. 

J. Sherwin—Vindicatio Shakespeariana. 

Archbishop Sharpe— 

Alex. Sylvayn—Oration. 

Edward R. Sill—Overland Monthly, 14-506 (Shakespeare’s 
Prose). 

Richard Sill—Remarks on the Tempest. 

R. Simpson—School of Shakespeare. 

W. G. Simms—A Supplement to the Plays of ‘Shakespeare 
(Doubtful Plays). 

G. Skene— The Genius of Shakespeare : a Summer Dream. 

B. H. Smart—Shakespeare Readings. 

R. Smirke—Seven Ages of Man (Illustrations and Com- 


ments) 














Topical Shakespeariana. 


J. C. Smith—The Fairies: an Opera. 

Rob’t. Southey—Life. Colloquies. 

Speed—Theatrum Imperii Magne Britanniz. 

Edmund Spenser—Tears of the Muses (Allusion). Colin 


Clout’s Come Home Again (Allusion). 

Chas. Sprague—Prize Ode. 

G,. Stephens—Shakespeare Story Teller. 

Geo. Steevens—Letter to Geo. Hardinge. 

W. Stafford—Examination of Certain Ordinary Complaints, 

Earl of Stirling—Julius Cesar. 

R. J. Stoughton—Leisure Hour, 1864, No. 640. 

Howard Staunton—Memorial of Shakespeare (Will, &c.) 

Rich’d. Stack—Transactions of the Irish Academy. 

Stowe—Leisure Hour Series, 1864, No. 642. 

E. L. Swifte—Notes and Queries, 1864 (Shakespeare : a 
Poem. 

C. Symmons—Preface to Singer’s Edition. 

Mrs. Siddons—Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Boaden’s 
Memoirs of Mrs. Shakespeare. 

Sargeant & May—The New American Etymological Read- 
er (Etymo)). 

F. Talfourd—Shakespeare, or Merchant of Venice Pre- 
served.. 

T. N. Talfourd—Edinburgh Review, 34-441. 

Richard Tarlton—Jests and News Out of Purgatory. 

J. E. Taylor—The Moor of Venice. 

Tate—History of King Lear. 

E. Taylor—Cursory Remarks on Tragedy. 

Taine—History of English Literature. Characters, Wit, 
and Genius. 

G. Ticknor—Spanish Literature. 

W. Thoms—Three Notelets. Notes and Queries, 1864121 
(Kesselstadt Mask). 
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Thew—Shakespeare’s Hamlet after Fuschi. 
Thomson—Illustrations of Shakespeare. 

Thorlby—Correspondence Nichol’s Illust. Lit., 2-189 

G. W. Thornbury—Shakespeare’s England. 

L. Theobald—Cave of Poverty (Imitation). 

E. Thomson—tTrinculo’s Trip to the Jubilee. 

Thomson—Illustrations of Shakespeare, 1825 and 1830. 

L. Tieck—Letters on Shakespeare. 

Tighe—Annals of Windsor. 

Tilt—Miniature Classics. 

G. H. Townsend—W. Shakespeare not an Impostor. 

Trench—Calderon. Tercentenary Sermon. 

Sharon Turner—History of England. 

Turner—Pursuits of Literature. 

H. Tuckerman— Month in England. 

M. F. Tupper—Ode for 300th Birthday of Shakespeare. 

J. Upton—Critical Observations on Shakespeare. 

Geo. Vandenhoff—Leaves from an Actor’s Note-book. 

A. J. Valpy—The Roses (Compiled from Henry V1). 

Lope de Vega—Romeo and Juliet. 

Verstegan—Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 294 (Ori- 
gin of Name). 

Jones Very—Essay on Poems, 29 (Shakespeare’s Hamlet). 

B. Victory—History of Theatres of London and Dublin, 
1761. 


Voltaire—Letter to French Academy. 

J. Wallace—Shakespeare Sketches. 

J. Warton—The Adventurer, Nos. 593-97-113-116-122. 

Waldron—Virgin Queen—(Sequel to the Tempest). Free 
Reflections on Miscellaneous Papers. Shakespeare Miscel 
lany. Shakespeare Museum. 

J. Ward—Diary. 


H. H. MORGAN. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Feb. 5th, 1877. 

C. V. Riley, President, in the chair. Thirteen members present. 

The President stated, that at a former meeting, the Academy had re- 
solved to make the consideration of securing a proper place for the 
Academy meetings, the special order of business for the present meeting. 

Mr Sander stated that the lot donated by Mr. Lucas, reverts to the 
Lucas estate on the 8th of June next, unless a building is begun in 
good faith before that time. 

Mr. Bent thought it unwise to attempt to build precipitately in the 
present condition of business, and suggested that a committee be appoint- 
ed to confer with the Lucas heirs in regard to an extension of time. 

Mr. Hilder asked for a report from the Finance Committee 

It was reported that 51 shares of $25 cach have been subscribed for 
building purposes. No copy of the will being present, it was found im- 
possible to take any decisive action in the matter, 

A committee, consisting of E. Harrison and E. Sander, was therefore 
appointed, to procure a copy of the will of Mr. Lucas, to find whether 
the lot could be sold or exchanged, or the time of building extended. 

A committee, consisting of W. T. Harris and F. W. Raeder, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the authorities at Washington University, and 
with the Public School Board, with a view to securing better accommo- 
dations for the Academy than it at present enjoys. 

Prof. Crunden, O. C. Bates and 13. 1. Van Court were elected asso- 
ciate members; and G. Hilgard, I. Weber and John Koelle were elect- 
ed corresponding members. 

Prof. H. C. Ives and Charles Taylor were proposed for associate 
membership. 

F. E. Nreger, Rec. Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

The Society met Jan. 20th. 

Mr. T. R. Vickroy read a paper on “‘A Phonetic English Alphabet.” 
Mr. Vickroy has spent a number of years in elaborating a phonetic alpha- 
bet which he now considers complete. As soon as type can be made the 
result of his labors will be given to the public. 

W.J.S. Bryan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THREE MEMORIAL PoEMs. By James Russell Lowell. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 

This little gem of a book in green and gold contains three centennial odes 
in comemmoration respectively ; of the fight at Concord, Apr. 19th, 1775; 
of Washington’s taking command of the continental army under the old 
elm at Cambridge, July 3d, 1775; and of the declaration of independence, 
July 4th 1776. 

it is, therefore, especially opportune in its themes, while the genius of the 
author insures a treatment adequate to the grand occasions which he so 
grandly celebrates. 

The ominous tinge of gall in the rhythmic preface seems to have been due 
to quite recent events that have an ugly look at the close of this our first 
century : 

“If Llet fall a word of bitter mirth 
When public shames more shameful pardon won, 
Some have misjudged me, and my service done, 
If small, yet faithful, deemed of little worth.” 

As an offset, I cannot but quote the beautiful apostrophe to Freedom in 

the beginning of the first poem: 
‘“* Fairness of all that is fair, 
Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetener of hut and of hall, 
Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O, fairest of all 
Che daughters of ‘Time and Thought!” 


Gero. B. MacLean. 


INSTITUTE SonGs. By E. Oram Lyte, B. 8. State Normal 

School, Millersville, Pa. 1876. 

This is a collection of sixty-four songs and bymns for use in schools 
and teachers’ institutes. 

The most of the poetry and music is fresh and sparkling in its origi- 
nality and seems admirably adapted to the purpose intended. 
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Besides some choice selections from “ Loomis’ First steps,” it is a 
pleasure to see such pieces as Tennyson’s “Ring Out Wild Bells,” and O. 
W. Holmes’ “Flag of the Heroes,” which last is especially fitted to ex- 
press centennial enthusiasm. 

Gro. B. MacLetuan. 


1. LE Papir PRECEPTEUR: or, First Step to French Con- 
versation. For the Use of Young Beginners. By F. Grand- 
ineau. 47th Edition. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago and New Orleans: 1876. 176 pp. Price by Mail, 75 
cents. 

2. LE Petir GRAMMARIAN; or, The Young Beginner’s First 
Step to French Reading. A Sequel to Le Petit Précepteur. 
By T. Pagliandini. Same Publishers. 174 pp. Same price. 

3. DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, First Steps to German Conver- 
sation. For the Use of Young Beginners. On the plan of 
Le Petit Précepteur. 4th Edition, Revised. No Author’s 
name given. Same Publishers. 174pp. Price 75 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 

No. 1 and 3 contain words, sentences, conversations, and a vocab- 
ulary. 

No. 2, “selections from the most recent works, published exclusively 
for the amusement and instruction of children,” and a “few hints on 
French Grammar.” 

With a few exceptions (“de marchez pas sur ce livre,” Page 74; 
“Tant mieux, il y a long temps que nous n’y avons joué” Page 144, 
etc.) the sentences in No. 1 are correct. The selections of No. 2 are 
good; the grammatical hints ‘‘ draw the attention of observant young 
students to similarities or differences, analogies or contrasts, instead of 
overloading their minds with long and tedious disquisitions.” Though 
we do not approve of the method in these three little books, yet we must 
say that the first two are carefully prepared and that they may do good 
in the hands of an exvellent teacher. The same cannot be said of No. 
3. On the contrary, it is prepared in the most careless way. It not 
only contains improper expressions (Page 30), mistakes in spelling 
(Pages 30 and 62), and a great many mistakes in Grammar (‘‘Stéren Sie 
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sich nicht,” Page 52; “Diese Tasse ist gespaltet,” Page 56; ‘Ich 
erinnere mich daran,” Page 62; “Ich liebe Sie mit ganzem Herzen,’ 
Page 63; “Ich habe auf Etwas gedacht, Page 68; “ Sie treten auf 
mich,” Page 71; ‘Eine Menuet tanzen,” Page 76; ‘In die Strasse 
gehen,” Page 77; “Sie ist mit der Mamma,” Page 82, etc.) but also a 
great many sentences that are entirely wrong. (‘Ich werde nicht 
laenger spazieren,” Page 51; “Sie haben sich mit Feuer yerwundet,”’ 
Page 51; “Ich habe mein Kleid runzelig gemacht,” Page 57; “Picken 
Sie jenen Salat,” Page 58; “Es ist Tischzeit,” Page 65 ; “Marie macht 
Zuckerwerke,” “Page 65; ‘Diese Birnen sind ganz anbruechig 
geworden,” Page 69; ‘‘Kineu Esel, der yanet,” Page 75, ete. 

That a fourth edition of such a miserable book was necessary is indeed 
a sad sign of our time. And this is called a revised edition 


Wa. H. Rosensrence. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, for the 
year 1875. 


In this, his sixth annual report, the Commissioner calls attention to 
the work and needs of the office. In considering the education of the 
present century, the commissioner remarks, that previous to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, educution had been affected by: (1) foreign 
legislation, (2) continued immigration, and (3) general interchange of 
communication. Thereafter the power of direct legislation ceases. He 
then notes in detail the changes during the century, in the course of 
which we find the following interesting facts: In 1776 there were 
eleven colleges that are still in existence. Of the academies existing at 
that time, there are at present nine. Before 1800 twelve more colleges 
were founded that are still in existence, and also 28 academies. The 
existence of 29 libraries in 1776 has been traced, containing 3,682 
volumes. The Commissioner then notes the gradual development of 
educational principles and methods, and having thus reviewed the his- 
tory of education in the past, comes to the examination of its condition 
in 1875. Statistics are then presented of the public schools in 177 cities 
with a population of 8,804,654. Some of the totals are as follows: 
School population, 1,736,430; total enrollment in public schools, 
1,180,880; average daily attendance, 799,146; enrolled in private 
schools, 318,091; number of sittings in public school buildings, 
804,066; value of school property $74,231,211; receipts for school 
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purposes, $25,693,424; expenditures, $24,416,426. Statistics are 
given of 137 normal schools, with 1,031 instructors and 29,105 students. 
Of the whole number of schools, States maintain 70, with 652 instruc- 
tors and 17,698 stadents; counties, 3, with 15 instructors and 420 stu- 
dents; cities, 8, with 81 instructors and 1,659 students; and all other 
agencies, 56, with 283 teachers and 9,328 students. Statistics are pre- 
sented of 13 commercial and business institutions, having 594 instruc- 
tors, 26,109 pupils, and 19.699 volumes in their libraries, A table is 
presented giving information concerning 95 Kindergarten, having 216 
teachers and 2,809 pupils—30 States report 222 institutions for superior 
instruction of women, with 2,405 instructors and 23,795 students. 
The report embraces statistics of 355 colleges and universities. The 
number of instructors reported is 3,999; the number of students, 
58,894. These institutions report $41,076,105 invested in grounds 
buildings, and apparatus ; $33,252,585 in permanent funds, Their re- 
ceipts from tuition fees, $2,136,062; from State aid, $667,521. They 
report in college libraries 1,806,173 volumes; in society libraries, 
449,937 volumes. The whole number of students reported in institu 
tions for superior instruction, not including students 10 preparatory dee 
partmeats, is 50,211; of whom 26,722 are in colleges, 6,110 in schools 
of science, and 17,379 in schools for the superior instruction of women; 
74 schools of science with 758 instructors and 7,157 students are re- 
ported, The number of volumes reported in libraries is 86,405; in 
society libraries 7,096. The value of grounds; buildings and apparatus 
is $6,942, 109; the amount of productive funds, $5,591,128. There 
were received from tuition fees during the year $70,093; from State 
appropriations $168,277. Statistics were furnished of 123 schools of 
theology, having 615,jnstructors and 5,234 students, of 43 schools of 
law, with 224 instructors and 2,677 students, of 106 schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy, having 1,172 instructors and 9,971 students, 
The statistical table of libraries is summarized as follows: Total num. 
ber of volumes in 3,682 libraries, 12,276,964; total yearly additions, 
434,339; total yearly use of books (742 libraries reporting), 8,879,- 
869; total amount of permanent fund (1,722 libraries reporting), $6,- 
105,581 ; total amount of yearly income (830 libraries reporting), $1,- 
308,756; total yearly expenditure for books, periodicals, and bindings 
(769 libraries reporting), $562,407; total yearly expenditures for salaries 
and incidental expenses (643 libraries reporting), $682,165. 
Wm. H. Rosenstencet. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


American Journal of Science and Arts—Feb. I. Astronomical Observations 
on the Atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains; Henry Draper, M. 
D. IL. Points in Connection with Vegetation ; J. H.Gilbert. III. 
Darwin on the Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization ; Asa Gray. 

American Bibliopolist—Dec. 1. Anecdotes of Lords Lyndhurst and Broug- 








ham. II. Menzie’s Library (prices brought). III. Shakespearian 
Gossip; by J. Parker Norris. IV. Collier’s Privately Printed 
Edition. V.On a Passage in Winter’s Tale. VI. On the Con- 
struction of a Word in Cymbeline. 

Atlantie—March. 1. The American. II. Newspaper Literary Criticism. 
Ifl. Old Woman’s Gossip. IV. Dickens’ Hard ‘limes; by E. P. 
Whipple. 

Blackwood’s—Jan’y. George Sand. 

Bulletin de la Societ2 Franklin—Fevrier. 

British Quarterly Review—Jau’y. I. Julian’s. Letters. If. Poetry of the 
Old Testament. Ill. Alexandre Vinet. IV. Guizot’s France. 

Contemporary Review—Jan’y. I. Modern Atheism. II. Imperfect Genius ; 
Wm. Blake. III. The Buddhist Doctrine of Nirvana. 

Dublin University Magazine—I. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., LL.D. 
Il, The Sportsman in Ancient Greece and Italy. III. Folk Lore 
of the County Donegal. 

Edinburgh Review—Jan’y. 1. Authorship of the 4th Gospel. II.. ‘The Pas- 
ton Letters. 

Fortnightly Revieo—Jany. 1. CharlesKingsley. MM. English Land-owner- 
ship. UT. Free Schools. 

Galary—March. I. Wordsworth’s Corrections. II. ‘The Dramatic Canons. 

Harper’s—March. I. Contemporary Art in France. If. Webster and the 
Constitution. ILI. Garth. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy—Oct. I. Beneke’s Educational Psycho- 
logy ; Karl Schmidt (Translated by L. F. Soldan). Il. The Idea 
of Mind; by K. Th. Bayrhoffer. III. Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus and 
Cressida; D. J. Snider. 

Library Table—Jan’y. ‘The time of issue has been changed to the fiftcenth 

of each month, the date being that of the next month, 
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I. Reviews of Stanley’s Ancient Jewish Church and Polano’s Selec- 
tions from the Talmud. If. Biography of Henry James Byron. 
III. Monthly Index to Periodical Literature. 

Feby. I. Reviews of Preston’s 'Troubadours and Trouveres, Hutton’s 
Essays on Criticism, Schuyler’s Turkestan, Deidre, and McAdams’ 
Alphabet of Finance. II. Biographical and Critical Sketch of 
Hawthorne and Puritanism. III. Monthly Index to Periodical 
Literature. (Each month's issue shows a gain in completeness and 
the undertaking should receive the hearty support of all editors, 
librarians, and students.) IV. Record of New Books American and 
British. 

Littell’s—1702. 1. J. W. Croker. Il. The Jews in the East. 
1703. I. Marquis of Lossie. II. Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries at 

Mycenae. 
1704. I. Charles Kingsley. II. Condition of our Larger Planets; 
Richard A. Proctor. 
. Marquis of Lossie. Il. Jon Johnson’s Saga. IIT. 
Agates and Agate-Working. 

Lippincott’s—March. I. Place aux Dames. II. Marquis of Lossie. Ll. T. 
Buchanan Read. 

Popular Science Monthly - March. I. Education as a Science. II. Formation 
of Raindrops and Hailstones. III. On the Study of Biology. IV. 
How the Earth was Explored in 1876. V. Is the Moon a Dead 
Planet? VI. The Karly Man of North America. 

Quarterly Review—Jan’y. I. Principles of Mental Physiology with their 
Application to the Training and Discipline of the Mind; William 
B. Carpenter. 

Revue des Deux Mondes—Jan'y. Cathcrine II. 

Feb. 1. Virgile au Moyen Age. II. La Poete Pantheiste de L’ Angle- 

terre. ILL. Catherine II. 

Scribner’s—Feb. & March. 1. Nicholas Minturn. I]. A Winter on the Nile. 

Wesminster—I ‘The Warfare of Science. II. The Turkish Question. 

There have been received, Catalogues of Williams, Hobart, and Trinity 

Colleges; Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y.; Our Work, Merom, Indiana; and Christian Union; 
the last contains, for Feb.7: I. *“* Woodman. Spare that Tree.’ 
an article upon the Public Schools of N. Y. II. G. T. T.; by Ed. 
ward Everett Hale. For March 18: I. “ Whom do men say that I 
am,’ a Sermon by Henry Ward Beecher. 


1705. 


EpITor. 











The Western. 


EDUUA'TIONAL NOTES. 

In an article, ‘The French Dictionnaire de |’Académie,” in the 
Educational Weekly, Prof. Alfred Hennequin informs us that the 7th 
edition of that Dictionnaire was published in 1858. He adds then: “ It 
had been the custom of the Academy to publish a complete edition, but 
as an historical study of each word had been added to this edition, the 
new dictionary became a wonderful undertaking, and bad to be published 
in parts.” The first part of this 7th edition appeafed in 1858. It is 
an in quarto of 368 pages. The 2d part appeared in 1865. The 3d 
part has just been published. There will be 75 parts to the work. 
Each part costs $2.00. The complete work will therefore cost $150. 
Eight years, at least, will elapse between each part, thus occupying 600 
years for its completion. 


The Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Henry Kiddle and Alex. 
I, Schem, E. Steiger, Publisher, 22-24 Frankfort St., New York. To 
meet and satisfy a long-felt want, Mr. Steiger presents here a work 
that will consist of a single volume of about 860 pp. Svo., and will be 
comprehensive and complete, treating in alphabetical order of all the 
subjects in which school-officers, teachers, and educators of every class 
may be supposed to take an interest. The articles embrace the follow- 
ing general topics; 

1. Theory of Education and [nstruction. 

2. Governmental Policy in Regard to Education. 

3. The Administration of Schools and School-Systems. 

4. The History of Education. 

5. Biographical Sketches. 

6. School Statistics. 

7. Educational Literature and Bibliography. 

The Cyclopaedia is an excellent work and should be in the hands of 
every teacher and school-officer. 

Wm. H. Rosensrencet, 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 
The Educational Weekly—Feb. 8. I. Is there a Fault and Where? II. 
How shall we Revise the School Sy-tem? ILI. The Study of the 
French Language. IV. Inclusion vs Exclusion. V. Scientific 
Education and the New Drawing. YI. Criticism. VII. Letters 

from a Young ‘Teacher. 

Feb. 15. I. Legislation Run Ma'. LL. Selection of Text Books. III. 
Ancient vs. Modern Languages. IV. [rregular Attendance and 
Tardiness in School. V. Everyday Astronomy. VI. The Child 
is Father to the Man. VII. The School System of Boston. VIII. 
The Use of Failure. IX. Lake View High School. X. Morals 
and Manners. r 

Wm. H. RosENTENGEL. 











BOOKS ADDED TO THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Akerman, J. Y. Archwological Index to the Celtic, Romano-Brit- 
ish, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. 

Benjamin, J. P. Law of Sale of Personal Property. 

Bezold, W. Von. The Theory of Color. 

Bruce, E. C. The Century, its Fruits and its Festival. 

Bump, O. F. Fraudulent Couveyances. 

Busk, R. H. Roman Legends, 

Chambers, J. A Mad World and its Inhabitants. 

Chapin, EK. H. Lesson of Faith and Life. 

Crawley, R. W. Manly Games for Boys. 

Darwin, C. Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Ewell, M. D. The Law of Fixtures. 

Field, Thos. W. An Essay towards an Indian Bibliography. 

Finotti, J.M. Bibliographia Catholica Americana. 

Kriege, Matilda H. Froebel, Friedrich, a Biographical Sketch. 

Hal), F. Modern English. 

Heer, O. Primeval World of Switzerland. 

Helfenstein, J. Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages. 

Hoffman,H. Kindergarten Toys. 

Jewett, Chas. C. Catalogues of Librarics. 

Johnson's New Universal Cyclopaedia. 

Kriege, Alma L. Rhymes and Tales for the Kindergarten. 

Leland, C. G. English Gipsies. 

Mann, Mary P. and Peabody, Elizabeth P. Moral Culture of Infancy 
and Kindergarter. 

Martineau, J. Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 

Massachusetts Health Reports for 1870-76. 

Menzies, W. Catalogue. 

Missouri State Constitution of 1875. 

Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. 

Murat, A. Moral and Political Sketch of the United States. 

Packard, A. S., Jr. Half Hours with Insects. 

Payne, Jos. Froebel and the Kindergarten System. 

















» 


2 Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


Peabody, Elizabeth P. Lectures on the Nursery and Kindergartnen. 

Phillips, L. B. Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 

Pitzer, A. W. Christ the Teacher of Men. 

Polano, H. Selections from the Talmud. 

Presidential Counts. 

Public Libraries in the United States, 

Ralston, W. K.S. Russian Folk-Tales. 

Riley, C. V. Potato Pests. 

Rink, H. Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo. 

Ronge, Johann and Bertha. Guide to the English Kindergarten. 

Sayen, W. H. (Ed.) Centennial Chess Congress. 

Schuetzenberger, P. On Fermentation. 

Scrivener, F. H. Cambridge Paragraph Bible. 

Swedenborg, E. Apocalypse Revealed. 

Swedenborg, E. Arcana Coelestia, 10 vols. 

Swedenborg, KE. Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church. 

Swedenborg, E. Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

Thomson, J. Public’and Private Life of Animals, (from the French.) 

Tolhausen F. and C. D. Gardissal. Dictionaire Technologique Fran- 
cais-A nglais. 

Trevelyan, G, O. Selections from Macaulay. 

Ueberweg, F. History of Philosophy. 

Walker, J. Reason, Faith and Duty. 

Wiebé, E. Self-instruction in F, Froebel’s Educational Principles. 

Woolever, A. Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor. 

Worms, Baron H. de. England’s Policy in the Kast. 

Wright, C. Philosqphical Discussions. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND TRAVELS. 


Akerman, J. Y. Ancient and Modern Coins. 
Blane, C. Art in Ornament and Dress, 

Brown, T. A. History of the American Stage. 
Browning, Elizabeth 8b. Letters. 

Burnaby, A. ‘Travels in North America in 1759. 
Burnaby, F. Ride to Khiva. 




















Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


Burton, R. F. and F. T. Drake. Unexplored Syria. 
Burton, R. English Empire in America (1728.) 
Charles Stuart, Prince, Life and Times of. A. C. Ewald. 
Cooper, T. Men of Mark. 
Crevecoeur, J. H. St. J. de. Letters from an American Farmer on the 
Interior State of the Colonies in 1782. 
Davis, W. B. and D. 8. Durrie. History of Missouri. 
Dodge, R. J. Plains of the Great West. 
Field, H. M. From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn. 
Forest, E. Life by J. Rees, 
Frost, T. Secret Societies of the European Revolution. 
Greene, Nathaniel, Life and Correspondence. Wm. Johnson. 
Greene, Nathaniel, Life and Campaigns of. Chas, Caldwell. 
Harrie, W. W. Battle of Groton Heights and Burning of New Lon- 
don in 1781. 
Kelley, O. H. Patrons of Husbandry. 
Knox, J. Campaigns in North America in 1757-60. 
Lester, C. E. Artists of America, 
Levens, H. C. and N. M. Drake. Cooper County, Missouri. 
Long, ©. C. Central Africa. 
Martin, T. Life of the Prince Consort. (Vol 2.). 
Mayer, B. Carroll of Carrollton’s Visit to Canada as Commissioner 
of Congress, 1776. 
Livingston, W. Military Operations in North America, 1753-6. 
Reade, W. The Martyrdom of Man. 
J.M. Shea. ‘“Cramoisy Series” of Jesuit Missions, etc. 
Vol. I. Bigot, J. Lettre l’An., 1684. 
II. Bigot, J. La Mission Abnaquise, 1685. 
III. Bigot, V. [a Mission des Abnaques, a Acadie, 
1701. 
[V. Cavelier, J. Voyage de La Salle. 
V. Chaumonot, P. J. M., Vie. 
VI. Chaumonot, P. J. M., Suite de la Vie de. 
VII. Tranchepain, M. St. A., de Voyage des Pre- 
mieres Ursulines a la Nouvelle Orléans, 
VIII. Baptesmes et Sepultures au Fort Duquesne, 
pendant les annees 1753-5. 








4 Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


IX. Journal de la Guerre du Mississippi contre lee 
Chicachas. 
X. Gravier,J. Voyage. 
XI. Dablon, C. Missions en la Nouvelle France 
les années 1672-3. 
XII. Ditto, les années 1673-9. 
XIII. Bataillede Malangueulé, 1755. 
XIV. Montegny, St. Cosme et Tnhamnar de la Source. 
Relation de la Mission du Mississippi, ete, 
XV. Jogues, I, Novum Belgium. 
XVI. Sagean, M. Avantures et Voyage de. 
XVII. Milet, Pierre. Captivité parmi les Oneiouts. 
XVIII. Relation des Affaires du Canada en 1696. 
XIX. Gravier,J. Lettre sur les Affaires de la Louis- 
jane. 
XX. Bigot,J. Relation de la Mission Abnaquise, 
1702. 
XXI. Recueil de pieces sur la Negociation, etc., in 1648 
Smet, P. J. de. New Indian Sketches. 
Spanish Main, Voyage in the Ship “ Two Friends ;” Sketches of Kast 
Florida and the Seminole Indians. 
Stanley, A. P. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Vol. 3. 
Stillman, W. J. Cretan Insurrection of 1866-8 
Titian: his Life and Times. J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 
Tyson, R. A. Kast St. Louis. 
Underwood, Sara A, Heroines of Free Thought. 
Versen, M. von. Transatlantische Streifzuege. 
Warren, C, Underground Jerusalem. 
Wilson, A. The “ Ever-Victorious Army.” (Chinese Campaign, and 
Taiping Rebellion. 
Wood, J.T. Discoveries at Ephesus. 
Worms, Baron H. de. The Austro Hungarian Empire. 


POETRY, ART, AND FICTION. 
Annals of a Baby. 































Books Added to the Mercantile Library. 


Auerbach, B. The Convicts. 
Baker, W. E. 8. Widow Seymour. 
Black, W. Madcap Violet. 
Braddon, M. E. Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
Braddon, Mary E. Weavers and Weft. 
Buchanan, R. Shadow of the Sword. 
Clemens, S. L. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Craik, Georgiana M. Anne Warwick. 
= Danudet, A_ Sidonie, 
Dement, R. 8. Napoleon and Josephine. 
Farjeon, B. L. Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 
Farjeon, B. L. Shadows on the Snow. 
Hale, F. E. Philip Nolan’s Friends, 
Harte, B. Thankful Blossom. 
Kingston, W. H. G. Snow Shoes and Canoes. 
Kismet. 
Laun, H. van. Dramatic Works of Moliere. Vols. 3 and 4. 
Longfellow, H. W. (Ed.) Poems of Places (France and Savoy). 
Morris, Wm. Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. 
Romeo and Juliet, A New Travesty on, 
Student Life at Harvard. 
Tennyson, A. Harold. 
Verne, J. Michael Strogoff. 
Wilkes, G. Shakespeare from an American Point of View. 
Willshire, W. H. Ancient Prints. 











PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS, 


Which may be done with one-fourth the asual expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT 


(PEIFTEEN YEARS E*TABLISHED.) 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, and by application of this slate be made te 
last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and coated, looking much better and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the slate, for 

ONE-THIRD THE COST OF BE-*HINGLING. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only about the cost of simply laying them. The paint is 
FIRS-PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easily tested by any one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, ‘ 
and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by heat, contracts by cold, and NEVER CRACKS 
nor scales. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be mad» water-tight at a small expense, 
and preserved for many years. 
This Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched 
, Or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon are required to 100 square feet of 
surface, and although the paint hasa heavy body it is easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is Used in this Composition, 
therefore, it neither cracks in Winter, nor runs in Summer. 

On decayed shingles, it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that will 
last for years. CURLED OR WARPED shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them there. 
It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the leaks—and although a slow dryer, rain does not affect 
ita few hours after applying. A» nearly all paints that are black contain TAR, be sure you 
obtain our genuine article, which (for shingie roofs) is 

CHOCOLATE COLOR, 
when first applied, changing in about a month to a uniform slate cdlor, and is, to all intents and 


purposes SLATE. On 
TIN ROOFS 


our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WaLLS 
Our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Slate Paint ever introduced that will effectually prevent 
pness from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 
These paints are also largely used on out-houses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine build- 
ings. 
Our only colors are CHOCOLATE, RED, BRIGHT RED, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 








Rs CHD GRica do 0.0 6a0causencenanesca ede . -$ 1 50 
2 -  —  RaseROeRe e eeee 2 35 
5 nie wad cusbnoedeeensosnseneeeecsenensé Soeersenesaegsececseoesosee 5 
10 on keg eodecceccvcececoceose seccdentececcoscncdesuesccoenoecees 9 50 
20 is half barrel......... SabOdeccosesedecoeecees 16 00 

” one barrel...... PTT TTTTTTTTTTTITTT TTT TT TILT TTL 30 00 
10 Ibs. , cement for bad leaks............ Soccccccccccccccesccosooccoecsoceooee coencece - 13 


We havein stock, of our own manufacture, rooting materials, ete. , at the following low prices: 
1000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing, at 3 cents per square foot. (Or we will furnish Rubber Roof- 
, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 44 cents per equare foot.) 
rolls 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 1] cents per square foot. 
3000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 24 cents per square foot. 
200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at 4 cent per square foot. 
5000 gallons fine Enamel! Paint, mixed ready for use, on inside or, outside work, at $2 per gal- 
lon , all shades. 







1000 Bbis. Slate Flour........... Sceccvececcece ccecccccosccee eases ccoesees +. per bbl. 83 00 
1000 ‘‘ Soapstone Flour........... eebevses ° oeccccceccocceceoe eese oa 3 00 
1000 ‘‘ Grafton Mineral......... ereeccceecccces . cocccscoceceoooce si 3 00 





1000 ‘‘ Metallic Paint, dry...... eececce ceseces enecse eee ccccve “ 30 
Special prices per ton or c«r-load lots. 
All orders must be accompanied with the money, or subject to 30 days draft on well known 


NEW YORK SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
102 and 104 Marpen Lanz, New Yors. 


















AMERICAN 
Journal of Education 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has a larger circulation, and reaches more 
intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar publication in this country. 

NINE Editions are published as follows : 

In ST. LOUIS for Missouri. 

In CHICAGO for Lilinois and Wisconsin. 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado. 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana. 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri, 

In JACKSON for Mississippi. 

In 8P4INGFIELD for Arkansas and Southwest Missouri. 

In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as adverti ts go into ALL the nine 
editions. 


Advertisements in this Journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of 
School houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and speci- 
fications. 


The pager too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. 





This Journal thus reaches merchants and farmers, who are school directors, families, teach- 
ers, agentse—the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 
For sample copies enclose 15 cents, and for terms of advertising address 


J. B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





ELOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest standard and new pieces for profes- 
sional and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interesting articles on appropriate subjects. Just 
the thing wanted. 10 cents of any newsdealer or by mail. JESSEHANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 
Street, New York. 





A NEW HAIR TONIC WORTH HAVING. 


IT IS THE BEST. 


WO0D’s IMPROVED HAIR BESTORATIVE is unlixe any other, and 
has no equal. The Improved has new vegetable tonic properties; restores grey hair toa glossy 
natura) color; restores faded, dry, harsh, and falling hair; restores, dresses, gives vigor to the 
hair; restores hair to prematurely bald Heads; removes dandruff, humors, scaly eruptions; re- 
moves irritation, itching, and scaly dryness. No article produces such wonderful effects. 
t. Call for Wood's improved Hair Restorative, and don’t be putoff with any other 
irticle. Sold by all druggists in this place and dealers everywhere. Trade supplied at manufac- 

aurers’ prices by C. A. COOK & Co., Chicago, Sole Agents for the United Stutes and Canadas, 
and by Collins Bros. , 8t, Louis. 
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shensiteictihiianl 205 N. Sth St. ST. LOUIS. 


C. R. BIEDERMANN’S 


Patent Autograph Printing Press 
AND PROCESS. 


Unequaled for the fast production of Circulars, Price Lists, Market Reports, Music, Draw- 
ings, Envelopes, Circular directions, in short any matter of which copies are needed. Any 
number can be taken from the original at the rate of 2 or 3a minute. For Business Men of all 
branches. Any intelligent person can perform the work. Railroad and Government Offices 
have adopted them, and pronounce them superior to any offered for this purpose. Every press 
warranted to do the work claimed. 

No. 1, 94x13, $45. No, 2. 13x19}, $60. No. 3, 17x23}, $75. 
No. 4, ier $95. 
. R. BIEDERMAN 


Oftice, 610 Bs Third St., St. 0 Mo. 


~ Eclectic Educational Series. — 
NEW TEXT BOOKS & BOOKS FOR TEACHERS USE: 


The Prices quoted are: EH. REGULAR RETAIL PRICE. 88. INTRODUCTION PRICE—For 
first introduction into Schools where not already in use. M88. EXCHANGE PRICE (one- 
half retail price)—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
books of other series in use in the schools. 

SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES for examination with a view to first introduction, sent postpaid by 
mail, to Teachers or School Officers on receipt of the Introduction Price 
Wuirtss’ Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) I. If. Ill. 

containing Suggestions, Methods of ‘Teaching, 

Models o Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions 

of Problems. Full Cloth................. iicksoseagent 
ScCHUYLER’s Elements of Geometry 
ScHUYLER’s Trigonometry and Mensuration 
Ray’s Differential and Integra! Calculus.......... 

Ray’s Surveying and Navigation 

HARVEY’ 8 Language DAM, <cstancescesieaionenonee ‘ 
HEPBURN’S English Rhetoric. 

THALHEIMER’S History ot England............ ceca 
Norton’s Elements of P hysics See ee eee 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... - 
DuFFet’s French Literature...............cscccceceees - 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi.............. 

Hattman’s Kindergarten Culture 

HaiLman’s Lectures on History of Pedagogy...... 
Tue Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid 

Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics.................. 
Oxssect Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn 
PayYneE’s School Supervision...........c.cseeseeereeees sia 25 1.25 


PUBLISHEDSBY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., ° Cincinnati & New York. 











THE JOURNAL 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


FOR 1877. 
LENCREASED CIN BIZE. 


Price Three Dollars Per Annum. 


Single Numbers 75 Cents. 





This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original articles, as will 

best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per aunum, single numbers, 75 cents. 

The ten volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at #2.00 per volume in 
numbers, or $3.00 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to supply all orders, the 
first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5.00 
Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 each. Back volumes 
( unbound ) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JouRNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy in itself. 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Rosenkranz, 
Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, Trendelenburg, Trentowski, 
Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices affixed ( prepaid 
by mail): 
Heoet’s First Princip.z, translated and accompanied with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by Wm. T. Harris.....-..... Coe eecceccccccccecececescesececcecs ecccvess $0.25 
RoOsSENKRANz’S PEDAGOGICS AS A “YSTEM, OR THE PHILosopuy oF EpvucaTion, translated by 
Anna C. Brackett..............0+ nccescccce eeececccecces-Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.50 
Four Lecrurss on THE Paitosopay or Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., author of 
The Secret of Hegel...--+.+++++0++ ° seescece ecccccce eosccoe SO 
InTRopuction To Spgecu.ative PartLosopay ano Logic, by A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Naples.........+.+. esvccccscoscecssccces 1.00 


Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398) ST. LOUIS, MO 





ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


By JOSEPH FICKLIN, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of the State of Missouri. Bound in Cloth. 
426 pages. Retail price, $2.00. Intr. price, $1.34. 

This work exhibits briefly and clearly all the principles of Algebra which are required by stu- 
dents i n Colleges and Universities, while at the same time it is so graded as to be well adapted to 
students of a lower grade in elementary classes. 

It contains many new and striking features in the arrangement of its topics, in its clear and 
concise definitions and rules, in its rigorous demonstrations, and in the variety and great 


abundance of examples. It is a highly meritorious and practical work, both in theory and ap- 
plication . 


Pres. J. F.W1tx1aMs, Baptist College, Louisiana, Mo., Aug. 8, '75, says: 

I am well pleased with the arrangement of Ficklin’s Complete Algebra. I think you 
have hit the *‘ golden mean” between a too elementary and a too difficult werk, and have given 
us a work suitable for all who are prepared to enter upon the study. 


W. H. Braproxp, Cortland, N. Y., July 7, 1875, says: 


Have examined Ficklin’s Complete Algebra somewhat carefully, and do not hesitate 
te give, as my opinion, that it is the best calculated for the general student, of all the works on 
algebra I have ever seen. 


Prof. J. KE. Hitearp, U 8. Coast Survey Office, Washington, D.C., says: 
I have examined with great satisfaction Ficklin’s Complete Algebra. I am per- 


suaded that the treatment of the subject is such as greatly to promote a thorough understand- 
ing, and to foster a liking for the study of mathematics. 


Danie, Kirxwoop, Prof. of Mathematics, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, says : 

I regard Ficklin’s Complete Algebra as a work of superior merit. [t is well ar- 
ranged, clear and comprehensive. 


Ropert Granam, Prin. Hoeker Female Coll., Lexington, Ky., Jan. 1, 
1875, says: 


Lam sure you have done a good service to the cause of sound scholarship, in publishing 
Ficklin’s Complete Algebra. 


Jno. B. Brapuey, formerly Prof. of Math., Mt. Pleasant Coll., and 
Wm. Jewell College, Mo., Jan. 5, 1875, says: 
The defivitionsin Ficklin’=s Complete Algebra, are clear and concise; a 


Trangement 
good ; chapter on negative quantities best yet published ; treatment of radical quantities excel- 
lent, and your analyses fully and accurately represent every item in each chapter. 


Prof. P. J. Carmicuart, Prof, Math., State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kans., says : 
I have no hesitancy in saying that, as a complete short course, and one well adapted to our 


school, Ficklin’s Complete Algebra meets my entire approval. I believe itis just the 
book we want. 


J. W. Canrsr, Waverly, Lafayette Co., Mo., Dec. 3, 1874, says : 


Ficklin’s Complete Algebra is gotten up in elegant style, both as to matter and man- 
ner. 


pas This Book has just been adopted for use in the St. Louis 
High School. It is already used in many of the leading schools of the 
West. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & CO., 
PosiisHERs, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Address O. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, 407 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





